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Find the taste of extra coolness. 
Come up to KGDL, 
with pure menthol.- 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 



With more than 150 tire 
brands to choose from... 

4 out of 5 Dunlop 
customers say they'll 
buy Dunlop tires again 



"The Dunlop radials^my Porsche Targa have 
gone over 51,000 miles They still have tread 
and they'll go for who kndws hdw many more; 
thousand miles. Andrew B Susser 

Hollywood. California 


Traction and han- 
dling are absolutely 
great Mileage, too 
I've had them on 
over two years. I 
drive hard, and 
they really stand 
up." 

Basil Cogswell 

Fredericton, N.B. 

Canada 


Probably the most important thing we can tell you about our tires is that most of the 
people who drive on them say they'll buy them again. That's from a nationwide survey 
conducted independently for Dunlop, and our 4-out-of-5 loyalty figure is higher than 
other brands enjoy. But that's not all. The survey also showed that Dunlop buyers pay- 
no more than buyers of other brands. We can't think of two better reasons for you to see 
your Dunlop dealer when you need tires. You'll find 

him in the Yellow Pages. Dunlop, /^v WTT^T W ' rm 
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Quality costs no more. 


“I have a chance to replace 
my old life insurance policy 
with a new one. 

“What should I do?” 



Think twice before you 
give up your present policy. 

The policy you've had for some 
time may well be the best deal you’ll 
ever get in life insurance. 

You were younger when you 
bought it. And less of a risk. 

Which means that now you'll 
probably pay a higher rate for a new 
policy. Because you're older now and 
more of a risk. 

But your age is just one of the 
factors you should consider before 
you replace your old policy. 

Since it's been in force for a 
period of time, your present policy 
may have several advantages and 
values that a new policy may not. 

So before you decide to give up 
what you now' have, ask the agent who 
wants to replace it to give you a 
written analysis of everything you'll 
gain. And everything you'll lose. 


We’re bringing you these messages 
to answer your questions. 

And here's w hat we’re doing to help 
you know more. 

Our business is maintaining a 
field force of over 200.000 agents, 
trained to answer your questions 
about life insurance. On the spot. 

We'll send you a personal answer 
to any questions that you may have 
about life insurance or the life 
insurance business. 

We'll mail you a free copy of our 
20-pagc booklet. “The Life Insurance 
Answer Book". With helpful answers 
to the questions most frequently asked 
about life insurance. 


Just send your card or letter to 
our central source of information: the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Dept. B-8. 
277 Park Ave.. New York. N Y. 1 00 1 7. 

Your life insurance companies. 
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Next week 

THE UP at 67 is maybe a mil- 
limeter mellower but still the 
pungent Leo Durocher of lore 
and yore, as Edwin Shrake 
discovers in talks ranging 
from baseball biz to show biz. 


PINT-SIZED speed demons un- 
der the coaching of determined 
parents populate the big little 
world of minicyclc racing. Er- 
nest Havemann reports from 
inside a motorized Lilliput. 


AN EXOTIC BUSINESS, yoga 
tennis attracts bestselling busi- 
ness writer Adam Smith. He 
seeks out a California guru and 
subsequently finds profit in his 
losses on the court, if not off. 




Taste CROW LIGHT. 

So smooth, it’s the fastest-growing 
Light Whiskey in America. 


CROW LIGHT is a clean break with the past. A totally 
different kind of whiskey made by processes all its own. It’s 
not a Bourbon. And it’s actually lighter than Scotch, smoother 
than Canadian. Try it tonight. Discover for yourself 
why CROW LIGHT is far and away the fastest-growing Light 
Whiskey from coast to coast! 


Ask for Crow Light 


CROW 


LIGHT WHISKEY • EIGHTY PROOF • CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY • LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


One might say, not 
entirely in pun. 
that Jerry Irwin 
fell into his singu- 
lar hobby. First, he 


tographer. Sec- 


thusiastic sky div- 
er, with some 300 


frustrated by the 
fact that some very 


From this point it 
the logical conclusi 



•ound and sky. 
hardly a leap to 


tor.” When they 
all landed, he found that his camera had 
failed. “These pictures are rare and 
hard to get," he says, “and it still 
hurts." 



(page 34). 


Irwin is 



i stimulating 
in this issue 

awed by one 


sky diving,” he says. As for the pho- 
tography, now that he has mastered the 
art he docs it off the top of his head- 


tax to his crash helmet. Thus, what 
Irwin sees. Irwin shoots. 

All this is not as easy as it sounds. A 
jumper has only so many hands and 
having solved one problem — where to 


put the camera- 
others. "At last I 


what I was seeing," he says, “things 
that I had been missing from, say, a heli- 


copter." But he had no way or being 
sure that the cameras were functioning 
and, if so, that they would survive the 


In his grounded moments Irwin, who 
is married and the father of three chil- 
dren, is an engineer for the Penn Cen- 
tral Railroad. "That may be the best 
job for a guy like Jerry," says a friend. 


out of 


When Irwin competes at his sport 
(1.300 jumps so far), he gets no extra 
points for photographing the proceed- 
ings. but his fans, judges included, are 
grateful for the colorful images he 
brings to earth of what goes on way 
above. Irwin soon will be headed aloft 
once more, this time above Fort Bragg, 
N.C. to cover a new attempt at break- 


J linked up in 
. Now 30 men are go- 
ing to try it. One of them will have a 


One photographic disaster struck 
when Irwin covered a 15-man star at- 
tempt, a maneuver in which the jump- 



HOW TO BE 
WAYAHEAD OF 
THE GAME. 

Join the Sports Illustrated Book Club. Join now. . . pick 3 books for only $3! 

You’ll be ahead of the game by finding out all there The Sports Illustrated Book Club invites you to 
is to know about the sports you’re interested in . become a trial member by accepting three of these 

The skills and strategies. The playing and non- playing . great books for only $3. plus postage and handling, 
celebrities; their backgrounds, personalities and atti- That's less than you’d pay for paperbacks. Once a 
tudes. The on-the-field as well as the behind- the-scene member, you need buy only four more books over the 
relationships. next twelve months — always at club discounts, plus 

And with the Sports Illustrated Book Club you’ll postage and handling. For sports fans, that’s easy! 
be ahead of the game in value, too. Because you’ll be As an extra gift, we ll send you the soft cover 

able to buy the best and the newest sport books — hard edition of the 197 3 Guinness Book of World Records 
cover, publishers’ editions— at discounts of as much as absolutely fre e. 

25% below list. 


Sports Illustrated 
Book Club. 

Time Sc Life Building. Chicago, III 60611 

Please enroll me as n trial member in ihc 
Sports IllusiratcJ Book Club, send me the three 
books whose numbers I have indicated in the 
boxes below and bill me $3 plus postage and 
handling Also send me my free Guinness 
Book of World Records. 1 understand I will 
receive free about every four weeks the Sports 
Illustrated Book Club News describing a main 
selection and alternates. If I want to receive the 
main selection, I do nothing and it will auto* 
matically be sent to me. If I do not wish to 
receive a book or wish an alternate selection, I 
merely advise you by using the convenient form 
provided My only requirement of membership 
is that I purchase during the next 12 months as 
few as four books at members' prices averaging 
15" to 25". (sometimes morel below retail, 
plus postage and handling I understand I may 
cancel any time thereafter. 
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700179. 1 Managed Good, But 
Boy Did They Play Bad. Iim 

Bouton with Neil Offen Stories of 
the managers - and mismanagers of 
baseball. Illustrated Pub. list puce 57 95. 
700054. Hoi: man's Basketball: 
Winning Strategy and Tactics. 

Red Holjman and Leonard Lewin. 

How he built the Knicks into a 
legend Pub list price 56 95 
105358. Keep Off My Turf. 

Mike Curti* with Bill Gilbert jolting 
book by the Colt s foiling line* 
backer Pub list price $5 95 
1 09496. Blanda. Wells Twombly 
"Cnme-from-bchind" miracles to 
make every middle-aged man proud. 
Pub list price S6 95 
1 04745. Face Off At The 
Summit. Ken Dryden with Mark 
Mulvoy. Dramatic story of the 
Russia Canaria hockey series Pub 
list price 55 95 

104844. The Weekend Camper. 
Dan and Inc: Morris Delightful, 
instructional guide to weekend 
camping Pub list price S5 95 
103879. Hockey Is My Life. Phil 
Esposito with Getald Eskcnan The 

hottest Slick has one of the sharpest 

tongues in hockey Pub list price 55.95. 
103226. Playing Hockey the 
Professional Way. Rod Gilbert 
and Brad Park Preface by Emil 
Francis The world’s fastest sport In 
text, photographs and diagrams. 

Pub list price 57.95. 

102459. The Coaches. Bill 
Libby. Legends behind the legends. 
Casey Stengel, Bear Bryant and 
Shcrm Chavoor. the man who 
coached Mark Spit: to glory. 

Illustrated. Pub. list price 57.95. 


109991. The Pleasures of Cross 
Country Skiing. Morten Lund 
The snow country's fastest growing 
sport Illustrated Pub list price 5795 
109801. Squash Racquets: The 
Kahn Game. Hashim Kahn with 
Richard Randall Illustrated Pub 

list price 56.50. 

103747. Willie Mays. Willie 
Mays with Charles Einstein 
Memories of the greatest player of 
his generation Pub list price S6 95. 
109520. Illustrated History of 
Pro Football. Robert Smith 
Over 75 years in story and photos. 

Pub list price 512 95 
101 188. When All The 
Laughter Died in Sorrow. 

Lance Rent:cl His personal story. 

Pub list price S6 95 
104497. On Court with the 
Superstars of the NBA. Merv 
Harris. How the great ones do what 
they do - and why Pub list price 56 95 
109603. Basketball My Way. 

Jerry West with Bill Libby Instruc- 
tional guide and in-depth study of 
the game by the Lakers' superstar 
Pub list price S6.95 
109751. The Miami Dolphins. 

The Story of Pro Football's Most 
Exciting Team. Morns McLcmnrc. 

The making of a championship 
team Tub list price 57.95 
109702. The Dallas Cowboys: 
Winning The Big One. Sieve 
Perkins. The exciting story of the 
team that broke a five year |mx. 

Pub list price S6 95 


104786. Go For Brokcl Arnold 
Palmer with William Barry Furlong. 
A greai golfer s siory that's nol 
|usi for golfers Pub list price 57 95 
109223. The Future Is Now. 

Bill Gildca and Kenneth Turan How 
Allen revitali:ed ihe Redskins Pub 
list price $6 95. 

10 3176. Meal On The Hoof. 

Gary Shaw Inside college football. 
Pub lisi price 57 95 
101444. ThirtyTonsa Day. Bill 
Vccck with Ed Linn Baseball's 
colorful Bill Veeck running Suffolk 
Downs racetrack. Pub list price 58.95 
102509. 1 Never Had It Made. 
Jackie Robinson The late Jackie 
Robinson wrote one book about his 
life This is it Pub list price S7 95. 
109066. Bowling Secrets of the 
Pros. George Sullivan A com- 
plete instruction course to make you 
a betrer bowlei Pub list price 55 50. 
107961. Practical Golf. John 
Jacobs. The successful golf in- 
structor gets it all down on paper. 
Puh list price $8 95 
104802. The Suitors of Spring. 
Par Jordan Professional Baseball 
from the sandlois up Pub list 
price 56 95 

I0446S. The Wiiard of West- 
wood. Dwight Chapin and Jeff 
Prugh John Wooden of UCLA, 
witardor monster? Illustrated. Pub. 
list price 56 95 
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BOOKTALK 

Down to the sea in ships-to say nothing 
of a fragile dinghy and a rubber raft. 

P enguin has issued in paperback The 
Strange Voyage of Donald Crowhurst , a 
cliff-hanger of a reconstruction of that man's 
crazed efforts in the 1968 solo, non stop 
round-the-world race sponsored by the Lon- 
don Sunday Times. The fact that one knows 
what really happened does not spoil the sus- 
pense. Authors Nicholas Tomalin and Ron 
Hall give nothing away in mentioning that 
Crowhurst was the entrant who proved to 
have been faking his position. Rather than 
beating his way around the Horn in his 41- 
footer, Teignmouth Electron, he had spent 
eight months dithering in the Atlantic, and 
his boat was found abandoned there. It is 
generally thought that he lost his mind (as 
who would not, faking a log by calculating 
backward from imaginary positions and 
making up distances under unknown weath- 
er conditions) and finally leaped to his death. 

John Fairfax and Sylvia Cook's Ours 
Across the Pacific (W. W. Norton, S6.95) is 
the blister-filled story of how the pair did 
indeed row a 35-foot boat 8,000 miles from 
San Francisco to Australia. It is fascinating 
in its way, but the chatty style somehow 
makes it hard to remember that the middle 
of the ocean in a small boat is a chancy place 
to be. Crowhurst was casual, too, though in 
a completely different way. He was so pos- 
sessed by private demons that he embarked 
(he did, after all, intend to go around the 
world) in a trimaran he knew to be leaking, 
with the jih and staysail attached to the 
wrong stays, no pipe for his bailing system 
and spare parts left in a heap on the dock. 

It remains for Survive the Savage Sea 
(Pracger Publishers, S7.95, available late this 
month) to put a decent fear of the oceanic 
gods back into us. Dougal Robertson's 
schooner was rammed by killer whales and 
it sank. Robertson, his wife, their three sons 
and a student friend, Robin Williams, found 
themselves adrift in the Pacific in an inflat- 
able life raft towing a nine-foot dinghy. They 
had salvaged a motley selection of gear and 
rations. Robertson's prose is very plain and 
is the more vivid for it. Fancy writing is not 
needed to describe the point at which suck- 
ing out fish eyeballs is a lot of fun. In a foot- 
note to what could easily have been Robin’s 
last letter to his mother the skipper confines 
himself politely to "I apologize for having 
been instrumental in bringing his life to such 
an untimely end." That seems a bit harsh. 
The whales were not Robertson's fault, and 
his seamanship brought the sextet through. 
He had minimal help from the instruction 
booklet found in a pocket of the raft. “It 
gave little intelligent information on how to 
preserve one's life in mid-ocean," but it end- 
ed, Robertson recalls, with the words, 
"GOOD LUCK." 

Barbara La Fontainh 
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THIS IS THE TIP 
OF THE ICEBERG. 

This may well be the most sophisticated research center 
in the tapered roller bearing industry. 

But it's only part of the total research effort at The 
Timken Company— the tip of the iceberg, so to speak. 
We have more than 600 engineers, physicists, chemists, 
metallurgists and technicians working in engineering, 
research and development at our various facilities all 
over the world. 

One of the most important things we're learning 
about is the effect on bearings of various changes in their 
working environment. As a result, we can now predict 
bearing performance and actual life in the field more 
accurately than ever before. And you can see how that 
can lead to savings for you. 

All of our research means one thing: When you 
invest in Timken® tapered roller bearings, you not only 
buy an excellent-quality product. You also buy the 
promise of still better bearings to come. 

The Timken Company, Canton, Ohio 44706. 

The company that tapered the bearing 

can taper your bearing costs. 

TIMKEN 


ONE OF THE 
BEST THINGS ABOUT A 
CRUM&FORSTER AGENT: 
HE DOESN’T 
HAVE TO SELL YOU 
CRUM& FORSTER 
INSURANCE. 


There are two kinds of insurance agents. 

Those who work for only one company 
and independent agents who represent many 
companies. 

All of Crum & Forster’s 6,300 agents are 
independent. They handle our property and 
casualty insurance and other companies' 
insurance as well. So when they make a 
recommendation, they have no obligation to 
suggest our insurance. Or anybody else’s. 

This independence obviously frees the 
agent to give you the kind of objective advice 
you already expect from an accountant or 
a lawyer. 

If one of our agents examines your situation 
and then recommends one of our competitors' 
policies, he's simply doing the job you and we 
want him to do. You get the right coverage 
at the right price. When you’re satisfied, 
he knows you'll continue to do business with 
him. And we’re motivated constantly to 
improve our coverage and service. 

So far, we’ve done extremely well amid 
this unusually intense competition. 

Our companies provide personal and business 
insurance that ranges from homeowners, 
auto, boat and marine, to workmen's competv 
sation policies. And in a field of over 
2,700 property and casualty insurance groups, 
we're number 1 6. Our total premium volume is 


$666.8 million, our net worth is $432.4 million, 
and our assets are over $ 1 .4 billion. 

For over 75 years, we’ve been writing 
insurance only through independent agents. 

And while everything in our experience has 
proven the value to you of using them, it’s 
just as important for you to get the right one. 

There are over 300,000 independent agents 
in the country. But, as we said, only 6,300 
of them have been appointed to handle 
Crum & Forster. We make sure all of our 
agents are insurance professionals who have 
established their personal and professional 
reputations in their communities. 

Call 800-447-4700 toll-free anytime. 

We’ll be glad to tell you the names of the 
Crum & Forster agents near you. (In 
Illinois, call 800322'4400.) Each of them 
would be glad to sit down with you and 
appraise your insurance situation and to 
then give you his expert, objective opinion— 
without any obligation to you. Or to us. 

We’re glad to recommend him. Even 
though he may not always recommend us. 

CRUMiV FORSTER 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 

THE POLICY MAKERS. 
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RENTZEL COME TO JUDGMENT 

One could say that the law has dealt gent- 
ly with Lance Rentzel, wide receiver for 
the Los Angeles Rams, who was sen- 
tenced to five years probation in 1971 
after pleading guilty to exposing himself 
to a 10-year-old girl and who got three 
years probation last May after being 
caught in possession of marijuana. 
Though he also pleaded guilty to the lat- 
ter charge. Rentzel is appealing on 
grounds that the evidence was obtained 
illegally. 

Now Pete Rozclle. National Football 
League commissioner, after due investi- 
gation. has suspended Rentzel for at least 
the 1973 season for “conduct detrimental 
to professional football." 

Rentzel accepted the suspension, but 
Ed Garvey, executive director of the 
NFL Players Association, did not. He 
announced the filing of a federal antitrust 
suit to overturn the suspension. 

As commissioner. Rozelle has the spe- 
cial duty to protect the good name of pro 
football, an assignment baseball gave to 
Judge Kcnesaw Mountain Landis after 
the Black Sox scandals all but destroyed 
the fans' faith in the game. That faith is 
essential to sport of any kind. Thus far 
Rozelle has defended it well. Fie acted 
promptly in suspending Paul Hornung 
and Alex Karras for gambling, albeit on 
their own teams, and that action did 
much to convince the followers of pro 
football, an ardent and ever-increasing 
bunch, that the honor of the game was 
in good hands. That belief was good for 
the owners, of course, but it was good 
for the players, too. Season after season, 
they have been increasingly rewarded. 

But Garvey does not see it that way; 
in fact, he professes not to understand 
the meaning of the expression “conduct 
detrimental to pro football." We fail to 
understand why that should be so hard 
to understand. 

In considering sentence, the courts 
rightly take into consideration the psy- 
chiatric problems of a defendant and 
with such knowledge may well deal le- 


niently with him. But it is no part of Pete 
Rozelle's job to endanger the welfare of 
the game he supervises. Nor is it a part 
of Ed Garvey's job. He does his players 
no favor there. 

ENDANGERED SPECIES 

If Arpad Czanadi. Hungarian chairman 
of the International Olympic Committee 
program commission, has his way. eques- 
trian events at the next Olympics will be 
canceled. He says they do not meet the 
requirements of Rule 30 of the Olympic 
regulations, according to which an Olym- 
pic sport must be one practiced in at least 
25 countries. The three disciplines now 
contemplated for the 1976 Games in 
Montreal do not meet the requirement. 

Basically, there is a question of mon- 
ey. too. The Ricni equestrian stadium 
used eight days in the 1972 Games cost, 
says Czanadi, about S5.6 million to 
build and now’ stands empty. Only 
three events— a pony show, a Bavarian 
vaulting championship and a dog 
show - are scheduled at the stadium this 
year. 

Considerations like that might well in- 
duce Canada toadvocatccancellation. In 
addition, the amateur status of equestri- 
an competitors has always been question- 
able since, in the North American indoor 
circuit — Washington, New York and To- 
ronto— the teams ride for about S56.000 
in prize money. 

WAIT TILL NEXT SESQUI 

A few things went wrong at the Rich- 
mond, Maine sesquicentcnnial celebra- 
tion. 

On July 20 a lot of boats were to come 
up the Kennebec River to Richmond. 
But a combination of coastal fogs and 
misunderstandings prevented that. The 
Bath Municipal Band was three hours 
late for its concert. Floats from the Bath 
Iron Works were two days late. So was 
the Coast Guard buoy tender. And while 
the tender was placing belated buoys it 
struck a ledge, stuck there and eventu- 
ally keeled over. 


Asa result, Lieut. D.O. Tilton. USCG, 
won the Lindsey’s Law citation from Dr. 
Lindsey Lord, a retired naval architect 
who was one of the sesquicentennial's 
organizers. 

The Law: “When your draft exceeds 
the water depth, you are most assuredly 
aground." 

PAPA BEAR AND MAMA GATOR 

They arc a continent apart, but Florida's 
Mission Valley Golf and Country Club 
and British Columbia's Kemano course 
have hazards far more perilous than the 
everyday water hole or sand trap. 

At Mission Valley, which is near Ven- 
ice, Fla., Acie Datson Jr. was retrieving 
golf balls from a small pond near the 9th 
hole. What he did not know was that he 
was intruding on an alligator's private 



preserve. The alligator clamped down on 
his foot. 

And at Kemano. about 50 miles south 
of Kitimal. British Columbia, seven griz- 
zly bears took up residence near the 
course. As a result, golf scores rose sharp- 
ly. "The golfers have a problem." says 
Gerald Smythe, conservation officer. 

The bears eventually moved into town, 
looking for garbage. With tranquilizers 
unavailable, apprehensive residents shot 
a mother bear and three cubs. The rest, 
it must be presumed, arc still somewhere 
around. 

ANYONE FOR JAI ALAI? 

The game of jai alai has achieved such 
popularity in the U.S. that top-class play- 
ers are increasingly hard to come by. 
There are now eight frontons in Florida, 
and a ninth will open next year. The first 
gambling fronton in the U.S. to operate 
outside of Florida will have its inaugu- 

continued 
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ral in Las Vegas in November. Newport. 
R.I. has given approval for construction 
of a fronton. Another half a dozen states 
are considering jai alai's pari-mutuel 
legalization. 

That gives players a chance to bargain 
for higher salaries. About 90?i of the 
world’s best players compete in Florida, 
lured there from either Mexico or the 
Basque country of Spain. Each year 
American frontons dispatch scouts to 
these areas to seek out roster replace- 
ments for players who have been injured, 
have retired or just arc not good enough. 
Consequently, with the new popularity 
of the game, competition between fron- 
tons for players has become fierce. 

Art Silvester, West Palm Beach fron- 
ton owner, has solved his immediate 
problem by signing players to long-term 
contracts, having "smelled a rat some 
time ago." He got tired of building up 
stars "and then having them stolen out 
from under us.” 

“But you can’t blame the players,” he 
adds. "They go where the money is best." 

Of the 250 players currently competing 
in the U.S. only two are Americans. 
There's a fair chance that there will be 
more, when the money gets good enough. 

OFF THE OLD BLOCK 

Barbara Nicklaus, Jack's wife, gave birth 
to their fifth child the other day. Michael 
Nicklaus checked in at seven pounds, 
four ounces and with a three handicap. 

FOOTNOTE TO HISTORY 

Back in 1964, long before Henry Aaron 
harbored dreams of beating Babe Ruth's 
home-run record of 714, he was involved 
in a play that, if it had turned out oth- 
erwise, would now have him one homer 
closer to the record. 

The story has been told before, but 
never better than by Bob Uecker, who 
was the villain. Uecker used to catch for 
the Phillies, the Cards and the Braves. 
Now a broadcaster for the Milwaukee 
Brewers, Uecker was considered to be a 
player who hit like a feather but thought 
like a ton. 

Uecker was catching for the Cards at 
the time. They were entertaining the 
Braves in St. Louis. 

“Curt Simmons was feeding Aaron 
off-speed pitches and curves, no fast- 
balls," Uecker remembers. "I knew that 
Aaron got impatient and he would step 
into the pilch.” 

Aaron did step in and homcred to the 


roof in right field. But, says Uecker, “as 
he circled the bases 1 called the attention 
of the plate umpire, Chris Pelekoudas, 
to the cleat marks, which showed that 
Hank was out of the batter's box. 

“When Hank reached home plate , Pe- 
lekoudas was there with his thumb in the 
air, barking 'You're out!’ 

"Aaron was fit to be tied— one of his 
rare displays of emotion and it looked 
for a while as if even the St. Louis fans 
might riot. But the decision stuck." 

And so Aaron was euchred— by the 
Cards. 

A TALE OF TWO BUDDIES 

One of the more touching stories in 
sports was the binding relationship be- 
tween two NBA teammates — Maurice 
Stokes, who was hospitalized with post- 
traumatic encephalopathy until his death 
12 years later, and Jack Twyman, who 
had himself appointed Stokes’ legal 
guardian and initiated numerous fund- 
raising drives to pay Maurice's hospital 
bills. 

The warm relationship between Twy- 
man, a white, and Stokes, who was black, 
now has been made into a movie, A lau- 
rie. For the most part the screenplay ad- 
heres to the actual story but, regrettably, 
there arc no film clips of Stokes in his Cin- 
cinnati Royals playing days, and Bernie 
Casey, the former 49er and Ram wide 
receiver, is not too convincing as a bas- 
ketball player. But this isn't so much a 
sports story as it is a story of the human 
spirit T wyman's selflessness combined 
with Stokes' determination to recover 
from the crippling brain disease. 

Quite a similar tale is told in Bang the 
Drum Slowly (SI. May 21 ), a movie ver- 
sion of the 1956 Mark Harris novel about 
a major league pitcher's efforts to con- 
ceal the onset of his catcher pal's fatal 
illness so that the catcher might have an- 
other season of the game he loves. This 
one has been a long time coming, but it's 
still a good story. So is Mamie. 

SOMETHING TO GET SORE ABOUT 

The "soring" of the Tennessee Walking 
Horse, a practice that cruelly injures the 
forelegs or feet of the breed in order to 
make the animals pick up their front 
hooves in a high-stepping, prancing gait, 
was outlawed by Congress in 1970. It still 
goes on. A federal grand jury has indict- 
ed 3 1 persons for the soring of horses dur- 
ing the 1972 Cotton Carnival Horse 
Show in Memphis. 


Illegal soring practices include the use 
of chemical irritants — oil of mustard on 
the pastern area just above the hoof, or 
similar use of antimony butter, creosote, 
iodide of mercury, or gasoline — all of 
which cause an irritation or blister when 
rubbed into the skin. The front legs are 
then covered with "boots" — round leg- 
gings that strike the irritated atea when 
the hoof hits the ground. The resulting 
pain causes the horse to jerk up its feet 
quickly, thus bringing about an exagger- 
ated high step. A Memphis veterinarian 
likens the pain to that a human would 
experience if he tried to run with a large 
blister on his foot. 

"It just hurts too bad to keep your foot 
on the ground," he explained. 

Most of the techniques leave clear ev- 
idence in the way of ugly scars, but the 
sadists who sore horses are becoming 
more sophisticated. They are discovering 
ways to do the job without leaving ev- 
idence — driving nails into the feet, prick- 
ing with needles and the like. 

The law itself would have been quite 
unnecessary, the vet said, if horse judges 
had had the simple guts and integrity to 
"excuse" sored horses from the ring. 

"Sored horses are easy to identify." he 
said, “and any judge worth his salt can 
tell merely by watching the horse walk 
or simply checking his feet.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Johnny Unitas, 40-year-old quarter- 
back of the San Diego Chargers, asked 
why his knee is bothering him: "It's old." 

• Chi Chi Rodriguez, pro goffer: "The 
first time I played the Masters 1 was so 
nervous I drank a bottle of rum before 1 
teed off. 1 shot the happiest 83 of my life." 

• Marty Januszkiewicz, Baltimore Colt 
rookie, on the unaccustomed chore of 
signing autographs for admiring young- 
sters: "You make a big J, a couple of 
squiggles and some bumps. Who knows 
the difference anyway?" 

• Mickey Hcrskowitz, Houston sports 
lelecaster: "Duane Thomas may be 
the only man in Washington who isn't 
talking." 

• Lee Trevino, pro golfer, on the PGA's 
lengthy 5500,000 autumn tournament: 
"I can't stay two weeks in one place even 
at home, so how in the world could 1 
spend two weeks in Pinehurst, N.C. in 
the middle of winter?" 

• Julius Boros, 53-year-old pro golfer: 
"I'll play any woman golfer in thcworld 
cven-up — and use only one club." end 
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When you love driving as much as we do. 


Malibu Colonnade Hardtop Coupe 

When you start with a car the caliber of Chevelle 
(which we did) and add a refined Full Coil sus- 
pension, front disc brakes, wider tread and wider 
6" wheels (which we also did), what you end up 
with is one great handling mid-size car. (Which 
you should.) 

The ride is smooth. Quiet. Stable. With improved 
road contact during cornering. 

But reading about how a new Chevelle handles 
is like reading about falling in love. What you 
really want to do is experience it. Which you can 
do, handily, at your Chevrolet dealer's. 

Available swing-out 
bucket seats pivot up to 

Buildinga better way to see the U.SA 90° for easy entry and exit. 




Chevelle. 



Sports Illustrated 


TWO-SIDED, FOR ONCE 

The Dolphins may have been bored, but All-Star talent— and approach— had something to do with it, too. John 
McKay prepared his collegians by letting them have fun, and they nearly had even more by JOHN UNDERWOOD 



W hat John McKay did in preparing 
the College All-Stars for last week’s 
sacrifice to the jaws of the insatiable Mi- 
ami Dolphins was, of course, preposter- 
ous. To begin with, he practiced the Stars 
only once a day. Since the game origi- 
nated some 40 years ago, All-Star teams 
have been expected to purge themselves 
with double-overtime drills and to scrim- 
mage almost hourly. McKay recalled one 
struck-down Star team featuring 17 play- 
ers that had been injured by game day. 
McKay said scrimmage was not the name 
of the game — football was. 

McKay was asked why he would not 
even consent to the customary warmup 
contest with another pro squad, usually 
the Chicago Bears. McKay's experience 
with the National Football League has 
been mostly in the turning-down of ex- 
travagant offers to coach in it. Offers by 
Los Angeles, which included a pile of 
money; by New England, which includ- 
ed a chauffeur to drive his beach-orient- 
ed wife Corky through the snow. But he 
knew enough about it to point out that 
the unawesome Bears were not the world 
champion Dolphins. “Besides, what 
good would it do?” he said, rolling his 
cigar to the side of his mouth. 

“Well, for one thing, to see if you can 
block a pro team,” he was told. 

“What if we can’t?” McKay said. 
“What do we do then? Call off the 
game?” 

McKay said that among his “S10 mil- 
lion worth" of earmarked All-Stars one 
must assume that some knew how to play 
football. The linemen he had chosen av- 
eraged 254 pounds (bigger even than the 
Super Bowl Dolphins), and McKay 
could imagine no sight less esthetic than 
6' 8 W , 290-pound John Matuszak (see cov- 
er), University of Tampa and No. I draft 


Kicker Ray Guy. game MVP. scored the Stars' 
only points, booting a 10-yard field goal. 


pick of the Houston Oilers, sitting on the 
chest of his quarterback. He said he 
doubted Miami's Don Shula needed to 
scrimmage Bob Griese to find out if Grie- 
se could pass the football. 

Along that line. McKay also violated 
the ritual of deliberating which of sev- 
eral available quarterbacks he might use. 
He included only two on his roster and 
almost immediately settled on old pro 
Dub Jones' boy Bert, late of LSU and 
now of the Colts. It did not take a ge- 
nius, much less a scrimmage, McKay 
said, to see that Jones was something spe- 
cial. Lucky Colts. Endangered Dolphins. 

Oh, yes. Neither did McKay bother to 
crowd the marquee with a lot of big-name 
assistant coaches. Like Nebraska's Bob 
Devaney last year, he simply moved in 
his own happy family from USC, with 
their proven systems. And what they con- 
centrated on instead of survival for three 
weeks was an incidental known as timing. 
All-Star teams historically become un- 
glued by small catastrophes of precision, 
mental mistakes that trigger physical 
breakdowns and sap the spirit. A guard 
pulls the wrong way; a receiver makes an 
imprecise cut. If it happens early, the ship 
goes down before it clears the harbor. 
All-Star teams are not good at playing 
catch-up because their passing game is 
never that refined. 

So McKay’s workouts were atypically 
unspartan. "Fun” was a word that of- 
ten escaped the lips of the Stars. The prac- 
tice field at Northwestern University got 
to be known as the McKay Country 
Club, and as his one-liners kept coming 
(he is not only the reigning king of col- 
lege football, he is one of its quippiest), 
some people were lulled into believing 
that the coach wasn’t taking the game 
too seriously. 

But have a closer look: the most tal- 
ented running back in the All-Star camp 
was Purdue's Otis Armstrong. Arm- 
strong was also the most obvious, tod- 
dling around Chicago in his matching 
undershirt-pants-and-cap sets and his 
$10,000 yellow Eldorado purchased 
with the fallout from a Denver Bronco 
contract. And he took McKay's breezy 

Bert Jones, who goes to the Colts, ran a perky 
offense until the Dolphins shut him down. 
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TWO-SIDED continued 



practices a little too airily to suit John. 
You do not achieve timing by having 10 
guys run full speed and one take his own 
sweet time, said McKay. "We will alert 
Mr. Armstrong by not starting him, and 
hope that somebody straightens him out 
before he blows his career." 

Privately, McKay was soured, too, by 
the cooperation he was not always get- 
ting from the pros. "This game made 
professional football," he said. "You'd 
think some of them would remember 
that." It was not the hints and pleas to 
pass over this or that player that both- 
ered him so much: he did not wish to 
jeopardize "any boy's chances to make 
$50,000 a year." But one particular in- 
cident got to him. The New England Pa- 
triots had prevailed on him not to select 
one of their draftees. McKay agreed, but 
when he subsequently found himself in 
a bind for offensive linemen and put in a 
call to Chuck Fairbanks, the Patriot 
coach, the call was never returned. He 
called a dozen times more, to no avail. 
He said he doubted Patriot scouts would 
get a ticker-tape parade the next time 
they walked the USC campus. 

(It is because of such irritations that 
both sides have, in recent years, held the 
All-Star Game so gingerly to their 
breasts. They may love its tradition but 
they despise its outdated promise. The 
pros are wary of the potential embarrass- 
ment and do not like the game because 
it comes at an awkward time — there is 
no "convenient" time— and the colleges 
feel that they must always play with a 
slacked deck. It is a game ideally suited 
as a television commodity and a kickoff 
for the football season, and yet it is mean- 
ingless as a true barometer of the skills 
of either side. As Larry Csonka said af- 
terward of his Dolphins, "Anybody who 
thinks this is the same team that beat the 
Redskins in the Super Bowl is a fool.") 

It would be pleasant to report here that 
John McKay's refreshing approach to 
the game produced a startling shift of for- 
tune for the All-Stars, who have not won 
since 1963. It did not. They were sincere- 
ly beaten, by 14-3. It is nevertheless true 
that a reversal very well coultl have hap- 
pened, as Don Shula himself volunteered 
on the plane ride home that night. It 
did not happen because it is asking too 
much of the All-Stars, no matter how 
good they are (and this was probably the 
best group in 10 years) or how well 


coached. John McKay had no illusions 
beforehand. 

On the morning of the game McKay 
slept until almost 10 o’clock. Ordinarily 
he hardly sleeps at all and is too sick from 
drinking coffee and sucking cigar smoke 
to eat. In his suite at the Bismarck, he 
poured a glass of orange juice and cut a 
slab of pecan Danish and settled easily 
into the question of "the challenge" at 
hand — the leading college coach vs. the 
Wunderkind of the pros; the best college 
players vs. the pro champions. 

Sure, he said, it is a challenge, "but so 
is hunting a rabbit without a gun." He 
said the game was "unfair" for a lot of 
reasons. Your best hope, he said, was for 
the All-Stars to make fewer mistakes. But 
that was a whistle in the wind against a 
team like Miami. 

"We looked at six films of the Dol- 
phins," he said. "We couldn't find one 
real weakness, where you could say. 
There, that’s what we’ll attack.’ Don has 
done a great job. It's the best coached 
team I’ve ever seen.” 

Nevertheless, McKay thought he had 
a workable game plan. Simply put: run 
right at Miami, muscle to gristle, double- 
team the tackles and send his, exceptional 
fullback, Sam (Bam) Cunningham, one 


of eight USC players on the squad, to 
clear out the linebackers. “I’ve never had 
anyone block like old Sam," McKay 
said. "He explodes.” He envisioned Cun- 
ningham brutalizing the Miami lineback- 
ers and runners like Armstrong sifting 
through. 

But McKay had not entirely abided by 
his own strategy, and ironically it cost 
him the one player he thought his best 
weapon. Cunningham injured his knee in 
the only scrimmage the Stars held, one 
that had been requested by the players. 
The fullbacks behind Cunningham were 
not in his league as blockers. 

Still, it was an exceptional group, Mc- 
Kay said, and though he did not think 
they could win, "the longer we can keep 
it close the better our chances.” Start 
stumbling into one another, though, and 
"it’s 28 to 0." 

The Dolphins had no flagrant enthu- 
siasm for the game. Defensive Tackle 
Manny Fernandez said it always bored 
him on television and he considered it a 
waste of time. Csonka, on the other hand, 
shook off a painful leg injury — a bruised 
thigh— to declare his readiness. "It’s a 
football game," he said. "I like to play 
football." 

Shula said he would just as soon be in 
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the game every year ‘‘if it meant we were 
Super Bowl champions,” but it had made 
demands for a level of efficiency not eas- 
ily attained so early. Afterward, when 
asked if he would have turned down the 
invitation if given the option, Shula made 
a studied pause and said. “No, I’d play 
it.” The tradition, he said, and the char- 
ities it benefits, and the rapprochement 
with the colleges it brings are things 
worth preserving. (Shula docs not dis- 
courage his draftees from playing in All- 
Star Games. ) He said the closeness of this 
particular game “was proof enough" 
that it was still a competitive event. “We 
could just as easily have lost,” he said. 
Without saying so, he gave the impres- 
sion he had thoroughly enjoyed playing 
chess with John McKay. 

McKay thought he could wall off Mi- 
ami’s redoubtable running game, at least 
for a while, and force C'sonka and Jim 
Kiick (in the absence of the injured Mer- 
cury Morris) to go outside. He cited his 
menacing deterrents: Matuszak, Nebras- 
ka’s Rich Glover, USC’s John Grant. 
The linebackers were told to stand fast 
in the face of confusing Miami traffic pat- 
terns to neutralize Shula's well-conceived 
influence plays. Csonka gains a lot of 
yards on those, thundering back into ter- 


rain vacated by linebackers reacting to 
the flow. 

At first it did not seem to matter what 
McKay thought he could do. Miami took 
the ball and rammed it down his team’s 
collar. A Kiick here and a Zonk there, 
and one Griese completion, and it was 
60 yards to a touchdown in 10 plays, 
Csonka scoring. 

But then three factors turned the game 
around for a spell. One, every time Punt- 
er Ray Guy (Southern Mississippi and 
the Raiders) swung his foot he pinned 
the Dolphins to their goal as surely as if 
they were butterflies on a corkboard. In 
succeeding possessions the Dolphins 
had to crank up from their one-, 1 7-, 21-, 
1 3-, 28-, 1 0- and 1 1 -yard lines. Two, Grie- 
se was suffering an off-night. Harried and 
hesitant, and with an outstanding All- 
Star secondary led by Burgess Owens 
(University of Miami and the Jets) sur- 
rounding his receivers, he was sacked 
four times. He blamed “rust." And 
three, Bert Jones was almost perfect. No 
28-0 quarterback he. 

Late in the second quarter Jones 
achieved a first and goal on the Miami 
one-yard line, due principally to runs by 
and a pass to the duly chastened Otis 
Armstrong. And there at the one, two 


things McKay feared came to pass. On 
second down, after one half-botched 
play, McKay sent the hurting Cunning- 
ham into the game. A fraction before the 
snap, the All-Star right guard moved. 
And so did Cunningham. Five-yard pen- 
alty. After two more plays the Stars 
had to settle for a field goal. 

In the fourth quarter Jones really let 
one fly, over 50 yards up into and down 
out of the uncertain lighting of tired old 
Soldier Field. And into — and out of — 
the hands of Barry Smith (Florida State 
and the Packers) running full tilt at the 
Miami 20. It was the All-Stars’ last 
hurrah. 

Thirty-nine-year-old Earl Morrall, in 
relief of Griese, mustered the Dolphins 
for a clinching 55-yard touchdown drive, 
passing for most of it and then giving it 
to the football lover, Csonka, who ran 
over two defenders and carried a third 
into the end zone from seven yards. 

One of McKay’s assistants, in assess- 
ing what he had seen in the Miami films, 
said before the game that he didn’t care 
“how great the Miami offense is, the Dol- 
phins win on defense." In the second half 
the All-Stars made one first down and a 
net seven yards. 

But it had been a full night's work, all 
of it. When Shula counted up the walk- 
ing wounded there was one broken fin- 
ger and numerous contusions, abrasions 
and muscle strains, and he conclud- 
ed that it had indeed been heavy duty. 
In the other dressing room an undejected 
John McKay smiled and lit his cigar and 
said he’d gladly take these All-Stars to 
Seattle right now and start a franchise. 

“Better yet," he said, “just give ’em 
to Don Shula. He’ll have ’em in the Su- 
per Bowl in three years.” end 


Bob Griese. sacked again, blamed "rust." 



A SWEET 16 DANCE 
AT CHARLESTON 



Betsy, seeded No. 9, moved up to No. 1. 


E vents took a devilish turn last week 
in Charleston, W. Va., capital of the 
state that calls itself “Almost Heaven.” 
Out in the Fort Hill section of town most 
residents stayed off the streets and bolt- 
ed their doors while a murderer was on 
the prowl. And nearby at the Charleston 
Tennis Club, site of the only annual na- 
tional tournament of any kind held in the 
state. No. I seed Jeanne Evert, short, 
plump sister of Chris, swept through her 
opponents in the USLTA Girls' 16 Na- 
tional Championships only to lose the 
title on the last point of a five-out-of-nine 
sudden-death tie breaker to a long shot 
named Betsy Nagelsen. 

Only the day before Jeanne had beat- 
en Susan Mehmedbasich of El Cerrito, 
Calif. 6-2, 7-5, prompting her defeated 
opponent to say, “She’s a machine. She 
drives you up the wall.” Like Chris, 
Jeanne has a baseline, ground-stroke 
game, at times retrieving balls in a man- 
ner reminiscent of W. C. Fields playing 
Ping-Pong. An icy steadiness denotes the 
Evert family game, and if anything 
Jeanne uses her relentless defense even 
more than Chris to force or exasperate 
an opponent into error. As Jeanne says, 
“I think maybe I make fewer errors, but 
Chris makes more winners.” 

The championship match with Betsy 
Nagelsen for the so-called Sweet 16 title 
offered the prospect of contrasting 
games, a sort of puncher vs. counter- 
puncher encounter. Although Betsy 
comes from St. Petersburg and the soft 
clay courts of Florida — Just about the 
same consistency as the Har-Tru com- 
position courts at Charleston — she plays 


Betsy Nagelsen beat Jeanne Evert in 
a possible amateur swan song into a 


more in the California serve-and-volley 
style. She decided on the strong net 
game three years ago because, as her 
mother Mrs. Charles Newcomer says, 
“Betsy just couldn’t stay back. She’s so 
quick and active.” Since that time Betsy 
has been trying to put her game togeth- 
er, and the week before last showed signs 
of doing so as she reached the semifinals 
of the Girls’ 18 Clay Court Champion- 
ships in Memphis. Still, at the start of 
last week no one at Charleston was pre- 
pared for the show she put on. Seeded 
ninth, she beat the sixth, third and sec- 
ond seeds to reach the final against 
Jeanne, and she took the court the crowd 
favorite, not just because she had played 
so well in her previous matches or was 
the underdog but because there are ten- 
nis buffs, judging from comments in the 
stands, who find the Evert baseline game 
boring no matter how miraculous the re- 
trieves. For what it is worth, Betsy, a lithe 
5' T, had ar advantage in reach over 
Jeanne, who is 5' 1", and at 16 she was 
also older by a year. 

In the first set Jeanne played to form, 
forcing Betsy into errors by hitting deep 
to her backhand. Jeanne also kept mov- 
ing her opponent around the court, and 
the strategy worked as she won 6-4. Then 
Betsy began clicking with volleys and 
sharp placements that caught Jeanne out 
of position. Her serve, particularly to the 
ad court, was very effective. To meet the 
ball Jeanne had to stand several feet be- 
hind the baseline, and although she was 

not aced, she was handcuffed a number 

of times. 

Betsy won the second set easily 6-2, but 
immediately lost the first two games of 
the third set. Then she bounced right 
back. “She can play bad for two games 
and great for four,” Jeanne later point- 
ed out. Leading 5-4, Betsy could have 
taken match point when Jeanne, after a 
long rally, hit a forehand that went very 
deep. Some spectators thought the ball 
was out, but it appeared to have ticked 
the outer edge of the baseline. 


the Girls' 76 in West Virginia, turning 
/ament by ROBERT H. BOYLE 

The match seesawed to 6-6, and then 
in the tie break Jeanne seemed a certain 
winner with a 4-2 lead after Betsy dou- 
ble faulted. Serving, Jeanne had three 
opportunities to get one point. “That’s 
when I decided to go to the net,” Betsy 
said. “I would rather lose at the net than 
lose in the backcourt. I have a feeling no 
one is going to beat her if they’re stand- 
ing back. I know I couldn’t.” She tied 
the score at 4-4, one point on a deadly 
smash. As spectators murmured and 
sucked in their breaths, Jeanne served. 
Betsy returned deep down the middle. It 
did not look like a difficult return, and 
Jeanne arched a high pop-fly lob. But as 
it started to complete its trajectory, it 
lacked the eyes that Jeanne’s lobs ordi- 
narily possess, and when the ball landed 
beyond the baseline Betsy, who had raced 
into position, leapt in joy. 

This win was the biggest of Betsy Na- 
gelsen’s career. She deserved it. She 
played brilliantly, and although her game 
is not without fault, she is extremely 
promising. “That happens with her type 
of game,” Jeanne said. “She used to 
make more errors — now she is steadier. 
I thought I played well, but she played 
better.” 

Interestingly, the night before when 
Jeanne was talking about her father, who 
was in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. teaching 
brother John, she said, “If I win, he 
doesn't make a big deal. He’ll say, ‘Nice 
match, Jeanne.’ If I lose, I feel like I’ve let 
him down, but he’ll say, ‘Jeanne, Betsy 
must have played really well.’ ” No soon- 
er had Jeanne uttered Betsy’s name than 
she quickly added that she was thinking 
too much about the match the next day, 
and she changed the subject. 

Betsy will continue to play as an am- 
ateur, and her game is expected to get 
better when her teaching pro, Frank 
Brennan, moves to St. Petersburg, Fla. 
from New Jersey this September. 

For Jeanne the loss was disappointing, 
for she badly wanted to win the title Chris 
had taken in 1970. It also may have been 
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her last chance at an amateur champi- 
onship. She is on the verge of turning 
pro — indeed, may do so any day. 

On the pro circuit Jeanne and Chris 
will prompt comparison. In their father’s 
opinion Jeanne’s forehand is better than 
Chris’ at the same age. Both use two- 
handed backhands, but with differences. 
Jeanne’s is more of a flat stroke while 
Chris hits over the ball. Jeanne lets go 
with her left hand after making contact, 
but Chris keeps both hands on the rack- 
et. "My husband never taught that [the 
two-handed backhand],” Jeanne’s moth- 
er, Colette, says, "but the girls did it be- 
cause they were so small. He tried to 
break Chrissie of it when she was 1 1 or 
12, but she just lost all control, it didn’t 
come natural, so he said to use two 
hands.” 

The fact that Chris is a professional, 
to say nothing of Jeanne's plans, is a sur- 
prise to the Everts. "My husband start- 
ed the kids in tennis because tennis had 
done so much for him in the Depression 
years,” Colette explains. "Bobby Riggs 
helped pay his fare to go to Forest Hills. 
My husband lived a block away from the 
Chicago Town and Tennis Club, and he 
worked for the pro there, George O’Con- 
nell. In return the pro gave him lessons. 
He got a scholarship to Notre Dame and 
he was captain and No. 1 player. He just 
felt that if the children all had a sport 
like tennis they’d keep it the rest of their 
lives. But he never had the idea of de- 
veloping national champions.” 

Going on about her girls, Mrs. Evert 
says, "The reason they haven’t devel- 
oped a net game is because they learned 
on clay, and clay is slow. My husband 
feels that ground strokes are the most im- 
portant factor in building a good game. 
Later on you can work on coming to the 
net because your ground strokes will get 
you there. Another reason my husband 
didn't teach them net is that they could 
be passed. Had they been taller he might 
have started them earlier on the volley. 

"The serve doesn’t come naturally to 
them,” she continues. “Drew [the oldest] 
has an excellent serve. I wish the girls 
could have it. The serve, the volley and 
the overhead are three areas that need 
improving. Chrissie has worked on those 
the last three years. Her serve is definite- 
ly improved and her overhead, too, but 
when she gets in a match she still lacks 
confidence, especially in the volley. So 
that’s what she’s working on now. 
Jeanne’s learning from Chrissie’s expe- 


rience, and she’s starting earlier to prac- 
tice those three shots.” 

In practice Jeanne and Chrissie some- 
times play for points. “She wins the ma- 
jority,” Jeanne says. "My game is the 
same as Chrissie’s, but she’s better at it. 
Her weaknesses and mine are the same, 
but mine arc more obvious. She can cov- 
er the court a lot better. Her overhead is 
better. Her drop shot’s better. Her back- 
hand is her best shot, but I think my fore- 
hand is stronger than my backhand.” 

With Jeanne joining Chrissie as a pro, 
Colette is grateful that she and her hus- 
band won’t have to be with one or the 


other on the road. “It gets kind of hard 
with three children playing in different 
tournaments,” she says. This week, for 
example, she is off to Knoxville to be with 
John in the Boys’ 12 championships. 

Jeanne looks forward to the profes- 
sional life. “I’ve played juniors since I 
was seven, and I’ve been playing the same 
people over and over. When I turn pro 
I’ll get to travel and play different girls. 
In women’s there’s a lot of depth. I just 
hope I don’t tighten up. I think I’ll do 
O.K.” Colette Evert has no fears. She 
says, “I don’t think it will change any- 
thing except her bank account.” end 



Jeanne played the baseline with a two-handed backhand, but a net game carried the day. 




CASHING IN THOSE INTANGIBLES 


The Cardinals' rousing recovery from their early-season debacle is attributable in part to a pair of fine rookies ana 
dutch performances by old and young, but some ancient St. Louis magic is at play, too by RON FIMRITE 


W hen it comes to pulling oneself to- 
gether after things have gotten hot. 
the miraculous phoenix of ancient leg- 
end and the 1973 St. Louis Cardinals are 
obviously birds of a feather. 

The phoenix, mythologists insist, 
would set itself up in a nest and. in what 
certainly seemed a bird-brained gesture, 
set fire to the place, thereby incinerating 
itself. Then, simmered down, it would 
rise anew from its own ashes without so 
•much as a blister show ing and, not even 
pausing to claim the insurance, flap off 
to immortality. 

That is pretty much what the Cardi- 
nals have done this year. They spent the 
first six weeks of the season making ash- 
es of themselves, then, when apparently 
dead and gone, they sprang to life again 
and flew all the way to first place in the 
National League East, where they now 
perch happily, if not immortally. 

Considered at least outside contenders 
for the division championship at the start 
of the season, the Cardinals hardly got 
off the ground in those dreadful first 
weeks. They lost 12 of their first 1 3 games 
and by the second week in May had a 
record of five wins and 20 losses. By May 
14 they were 1 1 games out of first place 
and apparently moribund. 

The Cardinals had no one but them- 
selves to blame for their disreputable 
stale; they were not hitting, and their de- 
fense beggared description. Ray Busse. 
an angular shortstop who in spring train- 
ing had reminded some observers of the 
Cardinals' "Mr. Shortstop" of the 
1940s, Marty Marion, soon proved that 
the resemblance was superficial. In his 
first 24 games Busse committed 1 1 errors. 
Burdened with the responsibility of step- 
ping into Marion's legendary shoes, he 
was, in the view of sympathetic team- 
mates, "tight as a drum.” But more than 
errors of commission were ruffling the 
Cardinals. 

"In one game we were not charged 


The famous Cardinal work ethic came out in 
fledglings Mike Tyson, 23, and Ken Reitz, 22. 


with a single error," recalls Jim Toomey, 
assistant to General Manager Bing De- 
vine, "but I counted 10 mental blun- 
ders — guys throwing to the wrong base, 
getting caught off base, that sort of 
thing.” 

"We were just getting burned," says 
the brawny catcher. Ted Simmons. "We 
were blowing the key plays. After a while 
we started asking ourselves, ‘When is this 
gonna stop?' " 

The answer came on or about May 16 
when the Cardinals took the first of two 
games w ith the Cubs. Then, after a most- 
ly rained-out swing through the East, 
they returned home on May 25 with a 
four-and-one record for the trip. They 
won II of 13 in that home stand and, 
playing once again like professionals, 
were off and winging. 

It was not a steady climb, however. It 
took them three tries to clear .500, which 
in the dark days of April and May had 
been their immediate, if not ultimate, 
goal. "We were searching for some kind 
of respectability." says Simmons. They 
finally passed .500 on July 3 and have 
not descended to it since. 

With the then-leading Cubs losing 
about as often as they were w inning, the 
Cardinals raised their sights beyond mere 
respectability. Their goal now was first 
place before the All-Star Game break. 
Here again they were nearly frustrated, 
for the Giants tripped them once and the 
Dodgers in two games before they final- 
ly defeated the Dodgers twice in succes- 
sion to move past the Cubs by half a game 
on the final day before the break. They 
increased that lead to 1 V4 games by tak- 
ing two of three from the Mets and split- 
ing a four-game weekend scries with the 
Cubs in Chicago. 

It has been, by any criteria, a remark- 
able comeback and yet one for which 
there is no ready explanation. To the 
mystification of even their own front-of- 
fice executives, the Cardinals were as out- 
wardly buoyant and cheerful in defeat as 
they now are in victory. Even when the 
flames were rising all around them, there 
was never a suggestion of panic. 


‘ ‘The atmosphere here." said star slug- 
ger Joe Torre, sweeping the clubhouse 
with an appreciative glance, "was the 
same when we were five and 20 as it is 
now when we are in first place." 

This insouciance may be attributed to 
the firm belief, as articulated by Second 
Baseman Ted Sizemore, that "we knew 
at the time we were a better ball club than 
We were show ing," or possibly to a cer- 
tain infectious maturity that allows them 
to regard both fortune and misfortune 
realistically. 

The Cardinals are blessed w ith a corps 
of intelligent veterans — Torre, 33, Left- 
fielder Lou Brock. 34, Catcher-First 
Baseman Tim McCarver. 31. and Pitch- 
er Bob Gibson. 37 — and their influence 
on the younger players is profound. 

"A team needs people like us," says 
Gibson. "Not so much to teach the 
young guys about baseball as to teach 
them about life." 

The grace under pressure shown by the 
p ayers had its effect on the front office 
as well, although the executives cannot 
be faulted for suggesting that perhaps 
peace of mind originated there. No dra- 
matic trades were contemplated, no ex- 
hortations on behalf of God and fran- 
chise were made during those long weeks. 

"Bing was impressed by the fact that 
although the team's record was lousy, no- 
body on the field seemed to know it," 
says Toomey, himself an unflappable. 

"I think the players were trying to con- 
vey to me that there was nothing to get 
excited about." says Devine, "so I fig- 
ured if they could live in a fool's par- 
adise. more power to them." 

Although the Cardinals are more in- 
clined to think they simply played their 
way out of the slump, they do willingly 
credit Manager Red Schoendienst with 
at least one particularly astute move, a 
move prompted, nevertheless, as much 
by accident as design. 

Late in April, Second Baseman Size- 
more, who unlike so many of his team- 
mates was off to a good start, pulled a 
hamstring muscle. He was placed on the 
disabled list, where he remained until 

continued 
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May 17. On May2 Mike Tyson, a stocky, 
red-haired rookie from North Carolina, 
was installed as Sizemore's replacement. 

Tyson astonished even his fellow Car- 
dinals with his brilliant lidding and 
though he had never hit higher than .245 
in the minor leagues he held his own at 
the plate, thanks in no small measure to 
the coaching of special batting instructor 
Harry Walker. 

"Harry has had me hitting to right 
field more," saysTyson. "It'senabled me 
to watch the ball better and stay with it 
longer.” 

When Sizemore was finally able to play 
again, Schocndienst felt compelled to 
keep Tyson in the lineup, so he benched 
the taut Marion maiii/ue and sent Tyson 
to shortstop, where he has continued to 
play well and hit in the .240 range. 

The Cardinals are fond of saying that 
Tyson has "solidified" their infield, 
which he probably has. But so has Ken 
Reitz, another rookie, at third base. 
Reitz, who ropes calves in the ofl'-season, 
is an outstanding fielder who in the ear- 
ly weeks had trouble at bat. But recently 
he has been hitting with authority and 
his average has climbed to .240. For 
further solidification, Sizemore contin- 
ued to play and hit as expertly as he 
had before lie was so rudely interrupted. 
And Torre, who can play first or third 
and hit .300, is always a solidificr. 

Schocndienst also took steps to firm 
up the outfield. He switched Rightficldcr 
Luis Melendez to center and C'enterfield- 
er Jose Cruz to right. Then when Cruz 
slumped at the plate. Schoendicnst hur- 
ried a revitalized Bernie Carbo into the 
breach. And Carbo, allowed to hit 
against left-handed pitching for the first 
time in three seasons, has raised his av- 
erage 90 points in the last month to .280. 
He also gives the Cardinals a powerful 
and accurate arm in right field. 

With Gibson, Rick Wise, Reggie Cleve- 
land and Scipio Spinks, the Cardinals 
seemed to have a reliable starting-pitch- 
er rotation. But Spinks, who missed half 
of 1972 with an injured knee, will be out 
virtually all of this year with a bad shoul- 
der, and Gibson, a notoriously slow 
starter, lost five of his first seven deci- 
sions. In what first appeared to be rel- 
atively minor transactions, Devine ob- 
tained Alan Foster from the California 
Angels and Tom Murphy from a Kan- 
sas City farm team to plug the gap, and 
both proved surprisingly useful as start- 
ers and relievers. Then, as hoped, Gib- 


son regained his customary 20-win form, 
losing but five of his next 14 starts. 

And the Cardinal starters this year are 
benefiting from a much stronger bullpen, 
the star of which is Diego Segui. With 
14 saves he has surpassed the team total 
of a year ago. 

Still, with all this bolstering, the Car- 
dinals are not exactly awesome. Al- 
though the fences at Busch Stadium have 
been moved in 10 feet in the power al- 
leys and center field, the team is last in 
the major leagues in home runs, and only 
Torre is a legitimate threat to hit .300 
for the season. 

"The only things we really have going 
fur us,” says base-stealing champion 
Brock, "are outstanding pitching, pretty 
good defense and tremendous clutch hit- 
ting. Then, too, we've got the intangibles. 
We're heavy on intangibles." 

"This team reminds me of the old Bos- 
ton Celtics," says Torre. "Nobody scores 
over 20 points, but everybody scores 16. 
We also have a lot of young players who 
play like veterans and a lot of regulars 
who are not playing regularly. That's 
depth." 

What they mostly have, though, is an 
inner security, a healthy sense of time and 
place. Gibson, an intense, occasionally 
sullen man, might be considered a loner, 
but he can say of his relations with his 
teammates, "You gotta clean your own 
backyard first, but you still have to be 
concerned with your neighbor." 

Torre has a poster from The Godfa- 
ther hanging above his locker. It does not 
seem out of place, for with his swarthy 
complexion, heavy brows and deep-set 
eyes, he has the look of a glowering capo. 
But the menacing countenance is only a 
mask: he is among the pleasantest of ath- 
letes, so "congenial," says Gibson, "that 
it ticks me off." 

Wise, who at 27 is in his ninth major 
league season, has a professorial manner 
befitting his surname. His calm was sore- 
ly tested last season when he became "the 
other guy" in the Steve Carlton trade. 
Carlton won 27 games and the league's 
Cy Young Award for Wise's old team, 
the Phillies, while Wise won 16 and lost 
as many for Carlton's old team, the Car- 
dinals. Carlton's extraordinary success 
might have proved an embarrassment to 
a lesser man, particularly when Wise’s 
poor luck is taken into account. In 35 
starts he had not a single game saved for 
him by a relief pitcher and he lost 12 of 
16 one-run decisions. With better luck he 


might have won nearly as many games 
as Carlton. But he endured it all without 
complaint. 

This year he has an 1 1 -6 record to Carl- 
ton’s 9-11 and was the winning pitcher 
in the All-Star Game, to which Carlton 
was not even invited. But Wise does not 
feel vindicated, nor docs he admit to be- 
ing annoyed by the invidious compari- 
sons of a year ago. 

"I am amazed that anyone even asks 
me about the trade," he said, puffing 
thoughtfully on a cigar the size of Henry 
Aaron's bat. "1 don't want to mix any 
honors I've had this year with vindica- 
tion. I have never worried for one min- 
ute about justifying that trade.” 

Through good times and bad. Wise has 
been warmly received by the St. Louis 
fans, who arc among the most sophis- 
ticated in baseball. Even late-hour bar- 
room conversations there have an ana- 
lytical thrust. And there is much remi- 
niscing, for this is a city with a baseball 
tradition that dates to the Civil War. The 
heroes of other times — Old Pete, the Ra- 
jah, the Fordham Flash, Me and Paul, 
the Wild Hoss of the Osage, Ducky 
Wucky, Harry the Cat, Country Slaugh- 
ter and, preeminently, Stan the Man — 
haven't faded a bit. 

"The way to get on Ducky Medwick's 
good side," a cab driver was saying of 
the old Gas House Gang outfielder, "is 
to talk about pipes. That's what he likes 
to talk about pipes. Nice fella, Mcd- 
wick, when you get him on that subject. 

I learned from Dale Carnegie's book 
about winning friends that you always 
talk about something the other fella is 
interested in. With Medwick, it's pipes." 

There is an old-homc-week air about 
the Cardinals, a sort of cigar-and-Bud- 
weiser folksiness. Devine and Toomey 
were both raised in St. Louis, circa Gas 
House Gang, and few of the old Cardi- 
nals fly the coop. 

“I've got a sentimental attachment to 
this town," says Harry Walker, who be- 
gan his major league career in St. Louis 
33 years ago. "Nobody has ever pro- 
duced more excitement in baseball over 
the years than the Cardinals. It's a club 
people have always talked about, the way 
they used to talk about Brooklyn when 
the Dodgers were there. Remember when 
somebody'd say Brooklyn on a show or 
something, and people would stand up 
and cheer? A city without a major league 
team is a sick city." 

Musial remains the ultimate Cardinal, 
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the standard on which Cardinalism is 
founded. Since he retired as general man- 
ager six years ago for the less turbulent 
role of senior vice-president, he has been 
more a passive than an active influence, 
but he is still a formidable presence. A 
huge, lumpy statue of him is outside the 
stadium — "Here stands baseball's per- 
fect warrior. . . , Here stands baseball's 
perfect knight. . . . " — and his restau- 
rant is a gathering place for the sports 
intelligentsia. 


Musial is trim at 52, still cracking out 
two-base hits in old-timer games. He is 
resolutely cheerful and dapper in a con- 
servative mode Stan the Man in pink 
double knits and an open-collared shirt 
would be unthinkable. He speaks in a 
high-pitched voice and he seems perpet- 
ually distracted, as if he were talking to 
more than one person at a time, which 
he generally is. To him the Cardinals 
are "we." 

“We weren't all that bad at the start 


of the season,” he said, pulling the in- 
evitable cigar in the ofl.ee of his restau- 
rant. "We aren't that good now. But it’s 
a funny thing, when we were losing all 
those games, the players never thought 
of themselves as losers. That's the way it 
should be. All the winning Cardinal 
teams had that kind of spirit. This one 
has it. We got great tradition in this town. 
Look at that stack of mail over there. 
Fan mail. Not bad Jbr an old guy retired 
10 years now, is it?” 

Red Schoendicnst is another Cardinal 
of the old school. It is said that in the 
depths of the division cellar he betrayed 
not a single emotion , displayed not the 
least disappointment. He has a pink, im- 
passive face, and he speaks like a coun- 
try philosopher. 

"I’ve been around this game a long 
time,” he said, watching batting practice 
from the shade of the dugout. "I've 
learned to take the bitter with the sweet. 
All a manager and his coaches can do 
is keep the players going. If they keep 
playing, keep hustling, you just let the 
chips fall where they may. This race is 
far from over, Anybody in our division 
can win it. 1 don’t think we've had an 
easy game all year.” 

That night the Cardinals swept a dou- 
blcheader from the Mets 13-1 and 2 I 
before a home crowd of 35,557. Gibson 
pitched a six-hitter in the first game and. 
in his own cause, hit a grand-slam home 
run. Foster pitched eight shutout innings 
in the second game, which was won by 
Torre's eighth-inning homer. Reitz went 
four for six in the two games, and Car- 
bo, who had three hits, threw out two 
base runners in the second game. 

In Corry's Bar afterward there was a 
friendly debate on the relative defensive 
merits of young Tyson and Dal Maxvill. 
the shortstop on the last Cardinal pen- 
nant winner in 1968. "That little guy 
could sure go get 'em,” said an admirer. 

A portly man somewhat in his cups 
was explaining to the bartender how his 
mother enrolled him in the VFW the day 
old Country Slaughter scored all the way 
from first on Harry Walker's single to 
win the '46 Scries. 

The memory entertained him, and he 
grew silent, poking his cigar explorativcly 
in the ashtray. He just sat there smiling 
and staring into the ashtray. It was al- 
most as if he expected old Country to 
materialize in those ashes and thunder 
home one more time. In St. Louis, it just 
might happen. end 
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HE IS NO PRISONER 
OF ZEN DA 

by COLES PHINIZY 

Zenda, Wis. may seem an unlikely home base for an Olympic sailing ace, 
but that is where Buddy Melges first distinguished scows from cows 


W hen the Soling, a nifty sloop of Nor- 
wegian origin, was picked as one 
of the classes for last summer's Olym- 
pics, many wise old owls and aspiring 
pussycats hopped aboard the new design 
to try for the gold medal. In the final U.S. 
Olympic Trials alone there were a dozen 
skippers who had won national or inter- 
national titles in 18 classes. Of all the 
Americans lured into the Soling class, the 
logical favorite to win the Olympic berth 
was 43-year-old Harry (Buddy) Melges 
Jr., a lake-bred Wisconsin skipper of ut- 
ter devotion and wayward heart. When 
it comes to jumping from one kind of 
boat to another, Melges (pronounced 
A/t*/-gus), the middle-aged boyish won- 
der of Wisconsin, has few peers. Be it a 
mere cockleshell or a big mussel craft 
matters not. If a hull is alive, alivc-o, 
Melges can make it go. 

Abetted by his crew. Bill Bentsen and 
Bill Allen, Melges did win the U.S. So- 
ling trials on San Francisco Bay accord- 
ing to form and went on to win the Olym- 
pics at Kiel, Germany. His victory, 
though not surprising, was far from cut 
and dried. Summed up. Melges' quest for 
the gold medal began as a nightmare in 
the Trialsand ended upasa rout at Kiel. 

In the first race of the Trials, deceived 
by the tide, Melges ran into the starting 
buoy and also failed to lay the windward 
mark twice. In the course of the race he 
went from first to dead last, up to sec- 
ond, back to 18 and finished fifth. Any- 
one who can wander through a classy 
field so erratically is no ordinary per- 
former. He is a peculiar genius, a stop- 
and-go Silky Sullivan more to be admired 
than scorned. Never one to rest on am- 
biguous laurels, in the second race of the 
Trials Melges did far worse. He cleared 
the windward mark second, but before 
the boat got humping on the reach, the 
35-knot wind carried away his mast. 
Since by the rules Melges could throw 
out his worst race, he still had a chance 


and made much of it. In the remainder 
of the series he took three firsts and two 
seconds to win by 1 1.7 points over Low- 
ell North, the 1968 Olympic Star cham- 
pion. 

At the Olympics on Kiel Bay the So- 
ling skippers from 22 countries got in 
only six races in soft, dragging air. The 
cancellation of the seventh race mattered 
little. At that point, with three firsts, a 
second, a third and a fourth, Melges was 
leading St igWennerstrom of Sweden, the 
1970 Soling world champion, by 23 
points and already had the gold medal 
mathematically in his pocket. 

A fortnight ago Melges was at it again. 
He crewed in the 5.5-meter sloop of 
Houston's Ernest Fay in two major re- 
gattas in Swedish waters, the Scandina- 
vian Gold Cup and the world 5.5 cham- 
pionship. This redoubtable pair won the 
former with a sweep of three first places 
and the latter with three firsts, a third, a 
fourth and a fifth. Next Melges hops back 
into his own Soling for the North Amer- 
ican championship at Toronto, a Cana- 
dian Olympic series at Kingston and the 
fight for the world Soling title, which 
will take place olT Australia in January 
1974. 

In 30 years of hard, if spasmodic, sail- 
ing on lakes and on the sea, in light and 
heavy going, in the best of summer and 
the worst of winter, Melges has won high 
honors in a dozen classes of centerboard- 
ers and bilgeboarders, keelboats and ice- 
boats. "The object of the game in any 
boat is to keep the sails ventilated and 
the hull moving," says Melges. and he 
should know, since he plays the game 
well, not only in featherweight hulls that 
slug along at 12 knots and scows that hit 
30, but also in two-ton iceboats that can 
scorch it at 80 knots and better. 

In the late ’50s and early '60s, before 
he became too involved paying higher 
taxes, being a proper parent and tilling 
at Olympic windmills, Melges tried five 







BUILDER/HELMSMAN Melges enjoys a rail- 
down thrash on Lake Geneva in an M-20scow. 


times for the Mallory Cup, an old tureen 
that is symbolic of small-boat supremacy 
in the U.S. and Canada. In his Mallory 
quests he set a record, winning his re- 
gional round each time and the finals 
thrice. It was a remarkable performance 
considering that he had never sailed in, 
much less raced, a Thistle, a Blanchard 
Senior, a Corinthian, a Crescent, a Lu- 
ders 16 or a Dragon — six of the seven 
classes involved in his Mallory campaign. 
In 1960, when the Mallory finals were 
sailed in E scows, the beloved skimming 
dishes of the inland lakes where he be- 
gan, Melges sacked his rivals as the 
Goths did Rome, ringing up six firsts, 
a second and a third. In 1961, largely 
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because of his scattered genius in Mal- 
lory competition. Melges was voted the 
Martini & Rossi sailor of the year the 
first such award. Last year, for his Olym- 
pic win in the Soling class, he was again 
selected as the Martini & Rossi man. a 
fitting tribute since Melges is very par- 
tial to martinis and probably would not 
decline a Rossi if offered one. 

Although he thrives on racing. Mcl- 
ges has proved he can live without it. His 
sailing career has suffered a number of 
interruptions, some unavoidable, some 
self-inflicted. The longest nonsailing pe- 
riod of his life was imposed by his par- 
ents. who mollycoddled him ever so light- 
ly when he was a tot. His father. Harry 


Melges Sr., has always been an outdoors- 
man a master boatwright by trade and 
a racing skipper, angler, wildfowler and 
upland game hunter by preoccupation. 
Although the senior Melges was eager to 
pass his talent and loves on to his son. 
he was not the kind who would push a 
child into anything before he was half 
ready for it. 

Melges was 10 when he sailed his first 
race in a Class X boat, a popular junior 
class on inland lakes. But within a year 
his career suffered its first serious hia- 
tus — World War II. Inland racing for 
seniors stopped, and junior competition 
virtually ceased. The senior sailors went 
to sea and the artisans who built fine 


racing hulls went to more vital jobs. 

During the war Melges' father signed 
on as field manager of a chicken farm. 
For a man who handcrafted exquisite 
sailing scows of oak. Sitka spruce and 
white cedar, switching to the poultry 
business was merely a profitable come- 
down, somewhat like quitting the Stradi- 
varius Violin Works to take a better 
paying job in a Grand Rapids furniture 
factory. As soon as the war was over the 
elder Melges went back to boatbuilding. 

The first craft produced after the war 
by the new Melges Boat Works were flat- 
bottomed rowboats, good for lake fish- 
ing and little else. The elder Melges start- 
ed with this undistinguished line in order 
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to meet his payroll and keep creditors at 
bay. As soon as he had a little running 
room, he began making C scows. The 
first C scow ofT the form went to his son. 
age 16. fn the late '40s. in C scows and E 
scows, Buddy Melges did very well on 
the inland circuit. With back-to-back ti- 
tles in the C scow in 1949 and 1950. he 
was riding high when his career was again 
interrupted, this time by the Korean 
War. 

Melges is not the sort of sporting soul 
w ho is easily contained, in war or peace. 
With no chance to sail during his Ko- 
rean hitch he fell back on other sports. 
While learning artillery survey and fire 
control he played on the Fort Sill bas- 
ketball team. At supply school on the 
Japanese island of Eta-Jima he played 
on the baseball team. When his howit- 
zer battalion moved up to the fluid front, 
if any engineer in his outfit had bothered 
to lay out a football field. Buddy Mcl- 
gcs. the old Lake Geneva High School 
gridster, would have been on it, taking 
his knocks. 

Toward the end of his combat tour 
Melges kept sane mainly by hunting 
pheasant with a mediocre over-and-un- 
der shotgun a crony had picked up at a 
PX in Seoul. Because the farmlands in 
his sector of Korea had been largely 
abandoned, game birds abounded. By 
simply taking a position on the elevated 
rubble of a building, like a Scottish laird 
armed with a Purdy on a stand, he often 
bagged half a dozen pheasant rising from 


the overgrowth of grass and cane. “The 
hunting was easy,” Melges says, “but I 
am not an Arkansas hunter. I never 
ground-swatted a bird in Korea. I look 
them all on the rise." His pheasant hunt- 
ing in Korea was belter than he had 
known with his father back home, albeit 
more chancy. Before going hunting he al- 
ways checked the battalion fire-control 
center to see if any new minefields had 
been laid down on the perimeter. It also 
occurred to him that while he stood atop 
the ruins of a building with gun at the 
ready an infiltrating North Korean 
would have no qualms about ground- 
swatting him in unsporting style. He sim- 
ply considered the game worth the risk. 
On one occasion a rolling barrage from 
enemy mortars walked past his stand, but 
not close enough— he now reports almost 
in disappointment — to put up any birds 
from the cane surrounding him. 

Once while roaming for pheasant. 
Melges found a slough where mallards 
settled in on the very edge of night. Al- 
though the wild-fowling proved poor 
compared to pheasant shooting, it was a 
good secondary diversion. "When he is 
fighting a war a man cannot live by pheas- 
ant alone," Melges points out. “He needs 
a little dark duck meat to keep going." 

Half a year after his military discharge, 
while Melges was working on hull plans 
with his father back at the family boat 
yard, an Army colonel in uniform en- 
tered and asked if he was Harry Clem- 
ons Melges Jr., former sergeant, Army 


of the United States. Although in all the 
details of sailing— the blueprintery of a 
hull, the cut of a sail, the tactics of rivals 
in a race — Melges has excellent recall, his 
memory of most other matters has more 
holes than a kitchen strainer. By the sheer 
luck of it. when accosted by the colonel, 
Melges did remember his own name and 
his former rank, and even part of his se- 
rial number. Satisfied that he had the 
right man, the colonel then proceeded to 
read a citation for the Bronze Star. “I 
don't remember the exact citation," Mel- 
gcs. the great forgetter, now reports, 
“but it was something about meritorious 
service." His battalion had caught only 
routine fury from the enemy, and he can- 
not recall having personally done any- 
thing very valorous. He suspects the 
Bronze Star had sonic connection with 
his spectacular pheasant dinners. 

On one of his last sailing sprees on 
Lake Michigan before going to war, Mel- 
ges met Gloria Wenzel. When he re- 
turned from Korea he asked for her 
hand, and they were soon married. Mel- 
ges maintains it was Gloria's beauty and 
charm that attracted him and not at all 
the fact that she had quite a reputation 
on the Chicago waterfront as an able sail- 
or in class boats and cruising competi- 
tion. His claim is credible, since a skip- 
per selecting a woman for his crew— by 
marrying her or any less binding arrange- 
ment — must consider not only her expe- 
rience and brains but also her dead- 
weight. Although Gloria Melges has 
often crewed for her husband well, no- 
tably in scows in fight air and also in 
heavy going that calls for a third hand 
to fill the weight allowance (she weighs 
125), most often she has had to stay on 
the beach. 

The third major hiatus in Melges' ca- 
reer came in 1958, when he quit racing 
for a year in a righteous huff. After mak- 
ing the Mallory Cup finals in 1956 and 
1957 and finishing sixth each time against 
such masters as Cox, Mosbacher, Fick- 
er. Hood, Morgan and O'Day, Melges 
was eager for a third try, but back home 
he got a low blow from an old scow ri- 
val and friend. His friend who in this 
account will be known as John Q. Nit- 
picker — protested the participation of 
Melges and three other skippers in com- 
petitions of the Inland Lake Yachting 
Association because they made boats and 
sails for a living. “The night before I 
heard about the protest." Melges recalls 
in disgust, “the man who made it was in 
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NO PRISONER conlinunl 


my own home drinking niv soda pop," 
Melgcs could have continued racing 
scows until the protest was ruled on, and 
could have raced other classes regardless, 
but he did neither. When the protest 
finally was dismissed, he returned in 
slam-bang style, winning three Mallory 
titles in a row. 

A month before he won his last Mal- 
lory sailing a Dragon, Vlclgcs hopped 
into another class, the Flying Dutchman, 
with an eye to the Tokyo Olympics three 
years away. In 1962, his first full year in 
a Dutchman, he won four of five region- 
al events. The next year he did better, 
thanks to freakish weather and the de- 
votion of his crewman. Bill Bentsen. For 
some curious reason the west end of Lake 
Geneva — Melges' proving ground — did 
not freeze over in the w inter of 1962-63, 
so Melges and Bentsen could keep work- 
ing out in a soft-water hull. Although 
Bentsen is a complicated deep-thinker 
encumbered w ith a doctorate in econom- 
ics, he swung through the Wisconsin 
winter in 10° air on the hiking trapeze 
of Melges’ Flying Dutchman with the 
singlcmindcdncss of a Barnum ape. 

With Bentsen loyally sw inging for him, 
Melgcs won the North American title in 
1963, the bronze medal at the 1964 Olym- 
pics, then two consecutive national titles 
in 1966 and 1967 and the gold medal at 
the 1967 Pan-American Games on Can- 
ada’s Lake Winnipeg. His Pan-American 
performance was highlighted by the most 
bizarre race of his career — a disastrous 
event now rated in yachting annals as the 
Little Big Horn of the Flying Dutchman 
class. In winds climbing from 20 to over 
40 knots, the Barbados boat blew out her 
jib on the way to the stun. The Mexican 
hull capsized on the first windward leg, 
recovered, then retired with her traveler 
pulled loose. The Brazilian boat broke 
her rudder on the first reach. Puerto Rico 
capsized at the jibing mark and bowed 
out. Jamaica capsized four times before 
retiring. Broaching at the leeward marks, 
the Virgin Island boat lost the covers to 
her buoyancy tanks and was blown a mile 
off course before getting back afloat. The 
Canadian boat sprung her mast but 
struggled on, finally broaching on the 
downwind leg. Melges cap sized once and 
knocked his mast akilter. By the time he 
crossed the finish with a jib sheet rigged 
as a mast shroud, the rest of the fleet had 
been wiped out. He was all by himself. 

Melgcs finished the summer of 1967 by 
competing in the world championships 


at Montreal. Then — with another Olym- 
pics only a year ofl' he abruptly quit the 
Flying Dutchman class. He lias never 
sailed in it since, nor is he inclined to. Be- 
cause his ninth place in the world meet 
at Montreal was his worst showing in ma- 
jor competition in any class, his quitting 
looked like sour grapes. It was, in fact, 
another case of honest disgust. By inter- 
national rules a racing crew cannot use 
any power except "the natural action of 
the wind on the sails.” Paddling, scull- 
ing with the rudder, moving from side 
to side to rock the boat, shifting weight 
fore and aft to "ooch" the hull along arc 
all expressly forbidden. Yet in dead air 
at the world championships of 1967 Mel- 
ges saw a number of top contenders fudg- 
ing on the rules. As he lay windless near 
the jibing mark in one race another sail- 
or passed him, sculling with his rudder. 
"Would you like to borrow a paddle?” 
Melges shouted. His sarcasm was wast- 
ed. The sculler replied, "Do you have 
one?" 

There is one certain way to beat Bud- 
dy Melgcs in a sailing race. All you have 
to do is get a dozen ducks and train them 
to fly in a circle formation rather than a 
normal wedge. If you then get the ducks 
to head south over the starting line of a 
race when they should be going north, 
Melgcs w ill come unglued. As if a total 
addiction to sailing were not enough, 
Melges suffers from waterfowl on the 
brain. His most persistent and successful 
sailing rival, Bruce Goldsmith of Chica- 
go, observes, "If you get Buddy when 
he is tense right before a series he either 
won't talk to you at all or he'll talk about 
ducks — and he’ll talk your head oft - about 
ducks." 

When he quit the Flying Dutchman 
class Melges was hardly at a loss. By then 
he was a man of many parts. He had al- 
ways enjoyed the boatbuilding business 
his father began and the sail loft he him- 
self had started in the same small corn- 
field town of Zenda, Wis. He is as de- 
voted as ever to all the classes of scows 
he has sailed, and he remains very loyal 
to Ferdinand, his 3,800-pound iceboat 
that throw s him from its cockpit now and 
again in spin-outs at 60 mph. Leaving a 
spinning iceboat that may pitchpole at 
high speed is not recommended, but Mel- 
ges pooh-poohs the risk. Each time Fer- 
dinand has thrown him, Melges has trav- 
eled through the air in a flat trajectory, 
striking the ice obliquely and sliding for 
50 yards or more. 


In the two years between quitting the 
Dutchman and getting aboard a Soling, 
Melges took on another love: lie paid 
SI 25 for a Labrador puppy named Os- 
car. Part of the time lie would have spent 
working out in a Dutchman for the 1968 
Olympics he devoted to training Oscar 
to be his boon companion and a field tri- 
al contender. 

When Melges produces a batch of rib- 
bons won by Oscar, it is best to be im- 
pressed. Oscar's prizes mean a great deal 
to Melges and they actually stand for a 
lot. Two years after he started training 
the puppy, Melges was offered S 10,000 
for him. At the time the Melges family 
lived in a house overlooking Lake Ge- 
neva and were trying to ante up enough 
for a place right on the water. Gloria 
Melgcs idly pointed out one day that if 
they cashed Oscar in for 10 grand, their 
waterfront financing problem would be 
largely solved. Melgcs countered, "Why 
don't we sell one of our children?" 

Melges today is as steeped as ever in 
sailing — but blessed still with a capacity 
to abstain. He was recently offered the 
helm of a 12-mctcr boat for the coming 
defense of the America's Cup. The chal- 
lenge appealed to him but he declined, 
mainly because an America's Cup trials, 
extravagantly prolonged and blighted 
with foofaraw, would not fit in with the 
lasting loves of his life. In a U.S. Olym- 
pic Trials in any class, or a Mallory quest, 
a sailor gets better competition than most 
cup trials offer. And Melges lives on 
competition. 

Melges plans to keep sailing a Soling 
and the inland scows, where quality com- 
petition is guaranteed. The A scow, born 
nearly 80 years ago. is the oldest and 
still the fastest class of monohull in ex- 
istence. The smaller E scows and C scows 
in which he usually competes are both 
more than 45 years old. At an advanced 
age when many classes of boats die out, 
the scows are proliferating. Since World 
War 1 1 they have spread from the glacier- 
pocked regions of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin and the Jersey bays to man-made 
lakes across the Corn Belt, the South 
and the Southwest. Melges rejoices at 
the prosperity of the scows on two 
counts. He makes scows, and the scows 
made him. As he puts it, "The scows 
have an ugly-sounding name, and may- 
be they are not much for looks, but 
there are a lot of beautiful sailing les- 
sons built into them." There must 
be. end 


I n its struggle to gain access to the main- 
stream of American life, soccer, that 
colossus of international sport, has 
pinned its hopes on a variety of devices: 
massive infusions of money (a failure), 
network television (discontinued), wide- 
spread junior programs (very successful), 
even six-to-a-side played indoors (still a 
gimmick). Now the game has come up 


LEARNING 

THE GAME BY ROTE 


Son of a famous football father, 
Kyle Rote Jr. has found he gets a 
bigger kick out of soccer. Now he 
is the sport's Great American Hope 


by GWILYM S. BROWN 


with something else: a genuine, home- 
grown, 100'^ American superstar (may- 
be). Furthermore, this bright hope car- 
ries a name that hitherto has been widely 
identified with two of the country's most 
pervasive institutions, football and Tex- 
as. The name is Kyle Rote. Or, more pre- 
cisely, William Kyle Rote Jr. 

Kyle Sr., once a Texas high school 
football star, is remembered as an All- 
America tailback at Southern Methodist 
and then as an All-Pro running back and 
Hanker with the New York Giants. 
Through his freshman year of college 
Kyle Jr. followed in his daddy's cleat 
marks. At Highland Park High School 
in Dallas — which earlier had given the 
game Bobby Laync and Doak Walker— 
he captained the basketball and baseball 
teams and starred at quarterback and 
safety in football. By graduation he had 
50 college scholarship olTcrs and he chose 
Oklahoma State. "I was determined to 
go the football route,” he says. ‘‘All the 
way to the pros.” 

Then young Kyle's seemingly resolute 
plans took a surprising turn. After one 
year he gave up his scholarship and left 
the fervent football atmosphere in Still- 
water to become a paying student at the 
University of the South in Sewanee, 
Tenn. There his sport was soccer, which 
he fit into a crowded extracurricular 
schedule that included just about every- 
thing but football. As a result, instead 
of preparing to begin his second year as 
a professional athlete somewhere in the 
spotlight of the National Football 
League, Kyle Jr. has emerged today as a 
high-scoring center forward for the Dal- 
las Tornado in the North American Soc- 
cer League. He is no Pelc but his value is 
considerable, for it is through Rote and 
others like him that U.S. pro soccer is 
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straining for recognition. He is becoming 
soccer's Great American Hope. 

Rote remains only a hope, albeit a 
promising one, because no one has yet 
discovered a way to produce an instant 
soccer star. Learning to read the ebbs and 
flows of the game is something that takes 
years of experience. Along with the fact 
that they are less proficient in the indi- 



vidua I skills of ball control, lack of game 
experience hinders American-born play- 
ers in their attempts to beat out the 
N ASL’s array of foreign talent for places 
in starting lineups. Aside from St. Louis 
and Philadelphia, where the NASL teams 
have emphasized the homegrown prod- 
uct, hardly more than a dozen of the 
league's 44 native Americans are regu- 


lars. They include Rote and the Miami 
Toros' Mike Seerey, twice college soc- 
cer's outstanding player while at St. 
Louis University. Forward Gene Gcim- 
er, a former teammate of Seerey's at St. 
Louis U., is up among the NASL’s lead- 
ing scorers this season with seven goals 
and four assists for the St. Louis Stars. 
The New York Cosmos have Forward 


Joe Fink, an NYU graduate who debut- 
ed in the fifth game this year and prompt- 
ly punched in three goals. The Philadel- 
phia Atoms have Bob Rigby, an Last 
Stroudsburg (Pa.) College graduate, the 
No. I draft choice this year and the 
league's leading goalie. Others include Al 
Trost and Buzz Demling of St. Louis. 
Len Renery of the Cosmos and Bobby 
Smith, an outstanding defender with 
Philadelphia. As far as potential stars 
from the American delegation are con- 
cerned, that's about it, soccer fans. 

"It is not a good situation," says Da- 
vid Sadler, a world-class player who is 
on loan to Miami from England's Man- 
chester United. "It's no good just bring- 
ing in chaps like me. To make this thing 
succeed, you've got to have Americans 
that fans and future players can iden- 
tify with.” 

His father's reputation, his own rug- 
ged, Texas-style good looks, his intelli- 
gence, his church interests and his ded- 
ication to presenting a good image to 
youth, all make the 22-vear-old Rote 
come on like Mr. Clean. Which is fine, 
because soccer in the U.S. is not yet se- 
cure enough to get promotional mileage 
out of itsswingers. Rote, therefore, seems 
an ideal choice to lead a new wave of 
American soccer heroes, if such a wave 
is ever going to build. 

Kyle Rote Jr., the soccer player, came 
to his sport relatively late in life. His suc- 
cessful preoccupation with more typical 
U.S. games kept him athletically active 
until he was 16. That year, 1967, he and 
other members of the Highland Park 
football team tried soccer as a summer 
conditioner. One afternoon they learned 
what the game really was about. Their 
teacher was Ron Griffith, an Englishman 
from Blackpool who had come to the 
U.S. as a sports correspondent for a Scot- 
tish newspaperand was in Dallas tocover 
Dundee United, the Dallas entry in the 
old United Soccer Federation. Driving 
by the high school, Griffith was astound- 
ed to see a group of Texas teen-agers 
playing soccer in the midsummer heat. 
They were doing it all wrong, of course. 
He stopped the car, rushed over and in 
45 minutes of Lancashire dialect tried to 
cover the fine points of the game. Grif- 
fith has been enmeshed in the Dallas 
youth soccer program ever since. 

"At first we were kind of offended by 
this guy with a funny accent who was 
butting in," Rote recalls, "but we soon 
saw by what he taught us that we could 
continued 
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INTENT KYLE .STUDIES ON THE BENCH 
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really improve. He explained that we 
should kick the ball off the side of the 
foot instead of the toe. He told us how- 
to make the two-handed throw in from 
the side and even showed us the over- 
head scissors kick. We found out the 
game could be something more than a 
conditioner." 

The following summer Griffith orga- 
nized a tour of Britain for 28 young soc- 
cer enthusiasts, and Rote's interest deep- 
ened. He also played in a summer league 
in Texas before entering Oklahoma 
State. One year at Stillwater was enough 
for him to question if he enjoyed big-time 
football. 

"My dad had as much to do with my 
thinking on this as anything." says Rote. 
"He had always needed an escape from 
football. We had a cottage out on Long 
Island where he used to go to write mu- 
sic and poetry and to paint. He drilled 
into me the importance of having a vo- 
cation outside of football, because foot- 
ball might not last long. After a year in 
an athletic dormitory enjoying the rich 
life — plenty of spending money, steak c\ - 
cry night, that sort of thing I realized I 
probably didn't have the self-discipline 
to live (hat way and s till gel any kind of 
an education." 

The result was the switch to Sewanec 
(enrollment: 991 ), with psychology as a 
major instead of engineering, campus in- 


volvement instead of isolation in a jock 
dorm, soccer instead of football. 

"I missed football, but unfortunately 
the two games fell during the same sea- 
son, and I just found soccer more enjoy- 
able," says Rote. "It was a new sport to 
the school and wc had a coach, Mac Pet- 
ty. who was learning along with us. His 
attitude was great. There was none of the 
‘you do it my way or else" routine that 
exists so often in sports." 

Rote graduated in June 1972, and mar- 
ried Mary Lynne Lykins, a sophomore 
from Rossville, Ga., in the Sewanee 
chapel the day after commencement. The 
newlyweds moved into a small apartment 
in North Dallas, and Kyle signed a con- 
tract with the Tornado, which chose him 
in the first round of the NASL draft. 

Dallas' selection of Rote was dictated 
more by his local appeal than by his col- 
lege accomplishments, but one scene 
Tornado Coach Ron Newman had wit- 
nessed one afternoon in the summer of 
'69 made the risk seem worthwhile. It was 
during a scrimmage between Rote's am- 
ateur team, the Black Bandits, and the 
Tornado. 

"Kyle didn't look too polished, just 
big and strong," Newman recalls. "Then 
at one point the fellow who was mark- 
ing him eased off just a little. Bang! Kyle 
was by htmftke a shot and positively can- 
noned the ball into the back of our net. 
Well, 1 thought, one goal might be a 
fluke. Then, a few minutes later, he did 
the same thing again. It was a pretty im- 
pressive performance. When his name 
came up in the draft, it was Pot hard to 
remember that tremendous potential." 

The potential remained on the Torna- 
do bench throughout 1972, a season in 
which the team moved from the Frank- 
lin Field at Hillcrest High School to the 
luxury of artificial turf, S50.000 picture- 
window suites and the semidome at 
Texas Stadium, the Cowboys' home in 
suburban Irving, But Rote showed dur- 
ing practice and in intrasquad games that 
he was developing. "Kyle was so ami- 
able and obviously trying so hard that 
getting help from the other players was 
no problem," says Livcrpuddlian John 
Best, an All-League defender who also 
serves as an assistant coach of the Tor- 
nado. "The problem was that he was get- 
ting a barrage of help. An indication of 
his high intelligence is that he was able 
to sift out what really applied to him." 

From Forward Luiz Juracy, a Brazil- 
ian who had played many times with and 


against Pcle. Rote learned the Pele tech- 
nique of always moving under tight, 
tense muscular control, ready to make 
a break in any direction, and how to 
bound into the air for a header w hile still 
looking around for the most appropriate 
target. From All-League Goalie Kenny 
Cooper, who is English, he learned the 
particular shots a goalie fears most, an 
unusual confession from a goaltendcr. 
Defenders Best and Dick Hall taught him 
how to outmaneuver a defender and 
maintain the strongest possible position. 
From Midfielder Bob Ridley, a South Af- 
rican who has played all over the world, 
the lesson was how to hit a low sinker 
shot at the goal, one that dives, skids and 
is extremely hard for a goalie to block. 

"It was frustrating,” says Rote, "but 
I never felt bitter. 1 figured my physical 
assets — speed, willingness to make con- 
tact and the ability to leap into the air — 
would help a lot even if I would never 
become very adept at controlling the ball 
with my feet." Even that skill is being 
improved, against tennis bangboards. on 
outdoor handball courts and off the walls 
of the Rotes' small apartment. "All the 
lamps are left on the floor behind the end 
table," says Lynne, "because that's 
where they’ll end up anyway." 

Fortunately, at six feet and 180, Rote 
is large for a soccer player. His position 
is more like that of a rebounding bas- 
ketball center, who stays up near the 
goal, than of a playmaking guard. 
"Where Kyle is strongest is in the air, 
banging the ball around with his head," 
says Best. "And yet he hasn't come close 
to realizing his full potential in that 
area." 

During preseason training this year 
Newman still did not visualize Rote as a 
starter. Role's largest contribution to the 
club was being made in the front office, 
where he worked as General Manager 
Joe Echelle's assistant. But as the season 
opener drew near, Newman altered his 
thinking. "He was 250' better than the 
year before." says the coach. "It was 
amazing how quickly he was learning the 
more sophisticated versions of our wall 
play, the givc-and-go and the rest. The 
more I watched him, the more it grew 
on me: he was my center forward." 

It was at center forward that Rote 
opened (he season at Texas Stadium 
against the Toronto Metros. A crowd of 
19,342, including 12,000 local junior 
players, came despite a deluge, and 
Rote's performance sent them home 


pleased. In a 2-1 victory he headed home 
the first goal, and his intimidating pres- 
ence helped set up the winning score by 
John Collins, who kicked in a loose ball 
that had been punched away from Rote 
by Metro Goalie Dick Howard. 

"Oh, no," thought Best, when the 
game was over. "Why couldn't that kind 
of game have happened a bit later in the 
season when KyJc's had more experience. 
That's a tough act to follow.” 

Best's fears have been allayed. Rote, 
who is at his most useful when the tac- 
tics call for high passes lobbed toward 
the front of the goal, has become the 
league's leading scorer with eight goals 
and 10 assists as the regular sea- 
son nears its close. (He is also helping 
the gate. Dallas is averaging 6,662 per 
home game, up 2.652 from last season. 
The whole league is averaging 6.000, up 
20' , . ) "The feeling of the players is that 
he is not out there because of his name 
or because he is American,” says Best. 
"He's there because he's earned it.” 

There are other Americans on the club. 


little-used Californians Otey Cannon and 
Gary Allison, who feel that being U.S. 
citizens, even in a league that is crying 
for them, can be a disadvantage because 
foreign coaches tend to discriminate 
against American players. 

"Americans cause a problem that I 
don't think I’ve handled very well," New- 
man admits, "but until someone tells me 
different I have to go with my best. Na- 
tionalities have nothing to do with it." 

The only American coach in the nine- 
team NASL is Al Miller, whose Phila- 
delphia Atoms are leading the league's 
Eastern Division (New York, Miami. 
Philadelphia) by a comfortable margin. 
Miller has been able to start from four 
to six Americans each game and win. "I 
don't think any of my colleagues discrim- 
inate against American players," he says, 
"but I think that a lot of the coaches un- 
derrate them. Take Rote. He played an 
important part in our first game with 
Dallas, aO 0 tie. Then in the second game 
Ron Newman didn't play him at all. I 
can tell you we were very happy to 


have Rote on the bench, and we beat 
them 2-1. Often an American, despite his 
inexperience, will do better because he’s 
hungrier." 

Newman may be increasingly inclined 
to agree. Following a recent mediocre 
performance during a 1-1 tie with Mi- 
ami in which he was covered by David 
Sadler, a fine defender who played on 
England's 1970 World Cup team. Rote 
did not start the following week. The 
Tornado, leading the Southern Division 
by seven points, was playing second- 
place St. Louis. Rote on the bench, and 
at home in Dallas yet? It seemed an ex- 
traordinary gesture of little faith. Then, 
with 25 minutes left in a scoreless game, 
Newman put in Rote. He promptly boot- 
ed in one goal and assisted on another, 
and the Tornado won 2 0 and began to 
pull away in its run for a berth in the 
late August playoffs. 

Maybe the Americans are hungrier. 
And with desire and performances like 
Rote's, the country may yet develop an 
appetite for soccer. end 



rubber batntub cauiK was gooa 
for a lot more things than 
bathtubs, and when we heard 
how Larry Oswald of Sewickley, Pa., 
used it, our opinion was confirmed. 

“When my taillights started get- 
ting dimmer and dimmer, I took them 
apart and found that the sockets, 
wires, everything, were all corroded. 

“So I cleaned everything up, 
bought two new sockets, and 
decided this time that they weren't 
going to corrode. 

"I had a tube of Dow Corning® 
Bathtub Caulk lying around the 
house, so I figured why not, and 
caulked up the sockets. 

"Then I figured that if it'd work on 
the sockets, it’d work on the splices. 


I cut 

two smal 
pieces off 
plastic drinking 
straw, slid one over 
each set of wires to 
keep them from getting 
stuck together, tied the wires^^ 
together, and then pumped them full 
of caulk. 

“It’s been six months now, and my 
taillights are still brighter than ever." 

Next time you’re faced with a 
plumbing leak, broken gasket, or 


job 

get the 

Dow Corning Silicone Bath- 
i tub Caulk out of the bath- 
T room and put it to work. 
w You’ll find it in white and 
jppastel decorator colors in the 
f hardware or paint department of 
Pyour favorite store. Look for 
Dow Corning Silicone Sealer in 
clear, black, or aluminum in tubes 
and cartridges, too. 

Dow Corning Corporation, Dept. 
H-3102, Midland, Michigan 48640. 

DOW CORNING 
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Stepping 

They come falling out of the summer sky , their 
chutes floating down like bright flowers that wilt 
upon touching the ground. To an innocent below — 
neck craned painfully and eyes watering — sport 
parachuting looks like the easiest of foolhardy 
endeavors , merely a case of descending from a 
great height while dangling from what seems to 
be a none-too-secure umbrella. Anybody who 
makes it back to solid ground without suffering 
physical or emotional bumps deserves acclaim as 
a returning hero. But competitive jumping is 
considerably more stimulating , exacting and even 
heroic than it appears. In some competitions there 
are tricky maneuvers to perform before reaching 
for the ripcord, in others there is a 10-centimeter 
target to hit inside a circle somewhere down below. 
Photographer Jerry Irwin, who relishes leaping 
out into space with camera in hand or on helmet, 
accompanied (and preceded) the jumpers in their 
world championships at Tahlequah, Okla. last 
year. His pictures on the following pages display 
the zest of the descent in this fast-rising game. 
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A lofty view of the sport is one thing, 
hut while the jumpers are concerned 
more with precision than the scenery, 
observers below can look skyward 
into blossoming bursts pf color. U.S. 
team member Charlie Hall (left) and 
the other incoming chutists are aimed 
at a target . the adventurer at right 
is packing up to join a team of 
demonstrators for an aerial show. 










continued 


More than 
just q or\e-way 

elevator 


The parachute is a peculiar item, a star 
that was born too soon and played some 
super roles without really getting any- 
where. The chutes used by paratroopers 
in World War II differed little from those 
used by balloonists 100 years ago to wow 
carnival crowds. For its first 150 years 
the parachute was, in essence, merely an 
air trap that slowed a falling body. 

It was not until sportsmen turned to it 
after World War 1 1 that the chute became 
more than a one-way elevator. Today it 
is a high-performance machine. It is trac- 
table, even docile, though when a nov- 
ice’s heavy hand is on the control tog- 
gles it sometimes becomes almost stub- 
bornly human. The act of falling from a 
plane was once a simple spinc-tingler, but 
as practiced now by sportsmen it is an 
elaborate art form, very precise and get- 
ting more so every year. 

Such is the quickening pace that when 
the 20th World Parachuting Champion- 
ships are held in 1990, one of the events 
might well be a musical exercise. In such 
a test each national team of 10 jumpers 
would take a grand piano up to 16,000 
feet in a cargo plane, push it out and leap 
after it. As each chutist passed the fall- 
ing piano, he would give the ivories a 
quick tickle, the object being to see which 
team could come closest to completing 
Chopin’s Minute Waltz in the prescribed 
time. Penalty points would be assigned 
for missed bars and bonus points award- 
ed for passages rendered with feeling. 

A waltz played at terminal velocity, 
though fanciful, is altogether conceiv- 
able, considering how far the sport has 
come in so short a time: yesterday's mir- 
acle is tomorrow’s ho-hum routine. In a 
magazine article 16 years ago Author 

In control — and on target Tim Saltonstall 
( U.S . ), Helena Tomsikova (Czechoslovakia) 
and Bill Hayes (U.S.) strain for accuracy. 


Robert Crichton marveled at the feats of 
French jumpers who were adept at pass- 
ing a baton during free fall. "No one in 
the United States," Crichton observed, 
"has as yet mastered that one." 

Within a year — and only two years af- 
ter the sport began over here — Ameri- 
cans not only had the knack of it but 
were soon improvising on the original 
theme, passing batons and a variety of 
items such as bottles of champagne and 
live snakes. For a while the gaudy stunts 
of parachutists upstaged the real sport. 
In 1965, violating FAA regulations and 
common sense, a daredevil inappropri- 
ately named Rod Pack jumped without 
a parachute pack, picked up one from a 
buddy while falling and landed safely. 
That same year Earl Davis, a Carolina 
tobacco worker, "taught” his two dogs 
to jump. That is to say, he frequently 
dropped them from a plane under a stat- 
ic-line canopy, claiming they enjoyed it 
because "they wag their tails on the way 
down.” 

More than 10 years ago French jump- 
ers and their bonnes atnies were holding 
hands and hugging and smooching in 
midair. Quite a few American Romeos 
and their jumping Juliets were married 
in flight and then stepped out of the plane 
together. To the sweet relief of the U.S. 
Parachute Association and similar world 
bodies, this silliness has subsided. 

The proof of the sport’s success — and 
a tribute to its common sense — is the 
ever-increasing popularity and improv- 
ing quality of competitive jumping. The 
first World Parachuting Championships, 
held in Yugoslavia in 1951, attracted 15 
men and two women from six countries. 
At the 1 1 th world meet last summer there 
were 145 men and 42 women from 31 
countries. Twenty-two years ago in Yu- 
goslavia the accuracy event was won eas- 
ily by Salvador Canarrozzo of Italy, who 
landed 26 meters from the bull’s-eye. No- 


body else came within two football fields 
of it. Last year in Oklahoma 1 1 1 of the 
145 men and 23 of the 42 women made 
perfect scores at least once by touching 
down on a target disk 10 centimeters 
(roughly four inches) in diameter. A 
Czech jumper, Vaclav Kumba, made 
nine perfect scores in a row, then on his 
final jump blew sky-high, landing 1.72 
meters off. The one bad jump dropped 
him from first to 10th place. The accu- 
racy title went to a Czech teammate, 
Lubas Majer. who in 10 jumps had an 
average error of about half an inch. 

Improvement in canopy designs ac- 
counts in part for today's pinpoint per- 
formances. but the excellence of the 
jumpers probably counts for as much. 
This is borne out by the advance that also 
has been made in the style event, in which 
a jumper is judged only on what he does 
before his chute opens. At the first world 
meet in Yugoslavia, competitors were 
scored solely on their ability to hold a sta- 
ble, horizontal position in free fall. Two 
championships later stable fall was still 
the prime requirement, with bonus points 
going to anyone who could manage one 
or two figure eights in 25 seconds. Last 
year in Oklahoma the style winner was 
Frenchman Jean-Claude Armaing. who 
never needed more than 7.7 seconds to 
complete two sets of alternating figure 
eights and back loops and averaged 7.18 
seconds for five tries. The overall world 
title went to Clay Schoelpple, a Hart- 
wood, Va. jump instructor who beat out 
Anatoli Ossipov of Russia by .015 of a 
point. In accuracy, Ossipov beat 
Schoelpple by an average of an inch and 
a half for 10 jumps. In style Schoelpple 
made up the difference by averaging a 
20th of a second faster. When men are 
willing to fall 10 miles in 15 jumps in 
quest of such slivers of time and space, 
they are hooked on a good game for sure. 

—Coles Phinizy 
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The New York Jets were having 
trouble concentrating on foot- 
ball. First, New York Daily 
News Reporter Kay Gilman 
rather unexpectedly dropped in 
on the Jet locker room, taking 
Running Back Mike Adamle 
completely by surprise. Then 
two Hofstra University seniors, 
Sonni Daniel and a sporting 
friend, showed up for practice 
claiming that "a coach with a 
Southern accent" had told them 
they could work out with the 
team. “Someone mentioned 
something about them wearing 
pads so nobody could tell they 
were girls," said Helen Daniel, 
Sonni's disbelieving mother. 
Then, after morning practice. 
Wide Receiver Jerome Bark uni 
and Assistant Trainer Mike Biles 
were standing in the men's room 
when, Biles says, "I got a strange 
feeling. 1 turned around and 
there were two girls — in stalls 
three and four — peaking out at 
us over the top. I think they were 
waiting for Joe Namath.” 

And, adding a word of caution 
that he is not entirely serious all 
the time, it can be reported that 
Lee Corso, the new football 
coach at Indiana, claims to know 
exactly what he wants in the 
next assistant coach he hires. The 
next assistant will be a Ph.D. in 
education, experienced in phys- 
ical education, athletically in- 
clined, age 27 to 30, attractive — 
and a woman. “With a woman 
around, there will be a tendency 
to eliminate vulgarity and pro- 
fanity," he says. Those who 
know Corso aren't betting any 
large amounts this will actually 
happen. On the other hand, they 
aren't wagering a whole lot that 
it won't. 

Folks are faster than Volks — or 
so claimed San Jose Bee Out- 
fielder Kenzie Davis, who already 
has 62 stolen bases, only 13 short 
of the California League record. 
Davis was bet $50 by clubhouse 
agitator and Catcher Sam Beard 


that he couldn't outrun a Volks- 
wagen. Davis immediately ac- 
cepted the bet, and Bee General 
Manager Larry Glissman had 
the promotional good sense to 
schedule a formal race fora Sun- 
day baseball game. An anxious 
crowd of 3,243 — over a thou- 
sand better than the Bees' aver- 
age attendance — gathered to 
watch Davis and a Volkswagen 
do their thing across a 75-yard 
stretch of outfield grass. "1 think 
I can beat the Volkswagen as 
long as it's not souped up," the 
outfielder said. “1 don’t care if 
it's an automatic shift." Well, 
Davis jumped out of the start- 
ing blocks to a big lead and beat 
the machine by three yards, 
though the Bug was gaining fast. 
Heady with success, Davis plans 
to try his wheels against a cham- 
pion quarterhorse. 

After years as New York's most 
flamboyant and aggressive jock- 
ey, Manuel Ycaza has taken up 
another kind of horseplay — if 
you want to so describe interna- 
tional relations. He has become 
Panama's consul general in New 

M 


York. With his many suspen- 
sions behind him now, the hith- 
erto controversial Ycaza said 
diplomatically that New York 
had “the best" stewards, and 
that his former profession had 
been wonderful to him for 20 
years. "1 rode hard all my life. I 
tried to please the public in ev- 
ery way," he said. “I did not 
want to hui t anybody when they 
put $2 on Manuel Ycaza." 

Here is a true confession by Ron 
Luciano, the American League 
umpire and former 6' 4", 250- 
pound All-America tackle from 
Syracuse University. Several 
times a week Luciano prowls 
around, field glasses in hand, in 
the woods near the cities in 
which he works games. He is an 
ornithologist, and one with a se- 
rious problem. "My car is not 
particularly good for birdcalls," 
Luciano says. "I think it is be- 
cause I have heard too many 
boos and jeers." Why has he 
been so secretive about his pas- 
time? Well, Jim Bouton wrote in 
his book that one recreation of 
ballplayers on the road was be- 
ing Peeping Toms, 
and here Ron was, a 
bachelor who al- 
ways carried binoc- 
ulars with him. And 
one could see anoth- 
er reason for an ump 
to keep binoculars 
under cover. 

“Starting at first 
base for the Hous- 
ton Astros — No. 9, 
Jerry Lewis. ..." In 
a real-life Walter 
Mi tty role, the co- 
median played four 
innings for the As- 
tros in a charity 
game against the 
Detroit Tigers and 
acquitted himself re- 
markably well, han- 
dling several chanc- 
es in the field and 
baiting leadofl'. First 


time up he drew a walk. The next 
time he blooped a hit into right 
for a genuine single off a big- 
league pitcher, Mike Strahler. 
“This was the greatest moment 
of my life," Lewis said afterward 
very seriously. “I’ve played in in- 
trasquad games with the Gi- 
ants, but this was the real thing, 
regular game conditions. And 
the whole time I was watching 
my sons in the stands. They were 
out of their minds. My 9-year- 
old had his mouth open. He 
never shut it." Arriving at a din- 
ner party later that evening, 
Lewis was still wearing his Hous- 
ton uniform with his name and 
number stitched across the 
back. "You'll need a meat cleav- 
er to get this off me," he said. 
"When I die you'll have to peel 
it off like a marlin skin." 

® After Princess Anne got en- 
gaged to equestrian friend Lieut, 
(now Captain) Mark Phillips, 
the London Daily Express' pop- 
ular astrologer. Lord Luck, 
pompously consulted the stars 
and announced that, consider- 
ing everything, "The marriage 
would be a very stable relation- 
ship." That seems to be a safe 
prediction. Certainly Captain 
Phillips looked happy enough af- 
fixing a contestant's number to 
the royal arm as Anne prepared 
to ride her horse Doublet in the 
Combined Open Championship 
at Hickstead, Sussex. She won, 
advancing a step toward the Eu- 
ropean championships in Kiev, 
where she and her fiance may 
compete together in September. 

The pitching duel that airplane 
bulls had been anticipating all 
year finally materialized: Mes- 
sersmith vs. Folkers. Andy Mes- 
sersmifh of the Los Angeles 
Dodgers shot down Rich Folkers 
of the St. Louis Cardinals with a 
seven-hit shutout, which is what 
the plane nuts expected. A 
World War 11 product should 
zap a World War I model every 
time. 
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It's called resource recovery, or sav- 
ing what is worth saving from your 
trash and garbage. 

There are hundreds of reclamation 
centers throughout the United States, 
in areas where there are enough all- 
aluminum cans in circulation to make 
them feasible. Also, where solid waste 
recovery plants are either operating 
or being planned, the recovery of 
aluminum is expected to pay much 
of the cost. Used all-aluminum cans 
are worth as much as $200 a ton. 

So resource recovery is possible. 

And the high scrap value of aluminum 


Aluminum: 
Pass it on 


makes it practical. And the tremen- 
dous savings in energy make it even 
more practical. Alcoa has the tech- 
nology to recycle used all-aluminum 
cans with just 5% of the energy it 
takes to make them the first time. 
There's not another beverage pack- 
aging material quite like aluminum. 
Only aluminum has all these things 
going for it: it's lightweight, chills 
quickly, keeps things fresh, opens 
with a snap, has high scrap value and 
can be recycled repeatedly. 

Alcoa will pay as much as $200 a ton 
to any community reclamation center 


□ALCOA 


for all the used aluminum cans they 
can collect. We'll pay it because alu- 
minum is a very practical packaging 
material to recycle. 

Alcoa is doing something to help stop 
the energy drain. We would like to tell 
you more about it. 

Write for our free brochure on energy 
and aluminum. We'll also send you a 
list of America's aluminum can recla- 
mation centers and information as to 
how one community established its 
center. Aluminum Company of 
America, 819-H Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219. 


baseball Ted O'Leary 



Time for a 
Catfish 
fry in KC 

M ost of what the American League 
had going for il last week in its rout 
by the National League All-Stars was 
provided by Kansas City. Amos Otis and 
John Mayberry supplied virtually all of 
the losers' minimal offense, and Royals 
Stadium, the American League’s first re- 
joinder to new ball parks in Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, was re- 
splendent. In turn, the game provided 
something special for Kansas City — an 
incident that just could determine the 
tight contest which the surprising Roy- 
als, picked by many to finish fifth in the 
West, are waging with world champion 
Oakland. In the second inning Oakland's 
15-game winner. Catfish Hunter, tried to 
knock down a ball from the bat of Billy 
Williams with his bare pitching hand and 
had to leave the game. 

In his general manager's box. Cedric 
Tallis of the Royals turned to a compan- 
ion and said. "That might be the pen- 


manager Jack McKcon s mouth is not the 
least of his virtues as he spurs the Royals. 

nant right there. But I wouldn't want to 
wish anyone an injury." Three days lat- 
er Otis put it another way. Entering 
the Royals' clubhouse, he learned that 
Oakland had just lost its third straight 
game to Minnesota. Chanted Otis, "Cat- 
fish Hunter's gone and Oakland's down 
the drain." 

X rays after the game had revealed a 
h airline fracture of Hunter's thumb. "I 
figure he'll miss at least two turns,” said 
Tallis, "and even when he comes back 
he may not be sharp for a while." 

The first genuine pennant challenge 
ever by a Kansas City major league base- 
ball team comes appropriately in a year 
when the city is conducting a high-pow- 
ered national advertising and publicity 
campaign to convince the country that 
Kansas City is now "in its prime time.” 
Among its principal new assets are Roy- 
als Stadium and adjoining Arrowhead 
Stadium, a 78,000-seat facility for the 
Kansas City Chiefs, already sold out for 
1973. Functionally handsome, intimate 
and bright. Royals Stadium includes a 
chattily communicative, computerized 
S2 million scoreboard and a S750.000 
"water spectacular" in center field. The 
stadium is a county facility but Royals 
Owner Ewing Kauffman paid for the 
scoreboard and water show himself. 

Among the most effusive of those at 
the All-Star Game in praising the Kan- 
sas City stadium and team was A's 
Owner Charles O. Finley. But Kansas Ci- 
tians still regard him as an ogre, the man 
they claim pulled the greatest baseball 
rip-off in history by moving his Athlet- 
ics, a sub-. 500 team for all their 1 3 years 
in Kansas City, to Oakland just when 
pennants were imminent. "We arc fear- 
ful of the Royals," said Finley. "I'm 
happy for Kansas City fans. There are 
no better fans in the country." Those fans 
showed their continued hostility to Fin- 
ley by booing every Oakland member of 
the All-Star team. 

Tallis, Manager Jack McKcon and all 
the Royal players think the team is at 
peak strength going into the final seg- 
ment of the season. The recent addition 
of two left-handed relief pitchers, Steve 
Mingori and Joe Hoerner, has tilled a se- 
rious void. "They had been beating us 
from the left side," said Otis. Rick Rei- 
chardt's arrival from the White Sox gives 
McKeon the sort of hitter he had been 


pressuring Tallis to acquire all season. 
Paul Schaal's fine play at third, after a 
poor 1972 season, and the emergence of 
Fran Healy as the No. I catcher have also 
helped. 

And the Royals are looking apprecia- 
tively at the schedule ahead. After the 
All-Star Game Kansas City was to play 
18 of its next 27 games at home, while 
Oakland would be on the road for 14 of 
its next 21. "We've had our grind," said 
Inficlder Cookie Rojas. "Now they can 
have theirs." This optimism was imme- 
diately borne out. In the first series 
played by the two teams after the All- 
Star break. Oakland dropped those three 
straight at Minnesota while Kansas City 
took two out of three at home against 
Chicago and moved to within half a game 
of the A's. And just as Oakland lost 
Hunter. Kansas City was regaining its big 
winner. Paul Splittorflf. who had been out 
more than two weeks with a back inju- 
ry. Splittorff promptly beat the Sox 1-0 
on a threc-hittcr. 

McKcon says the key to Kansas City's 
chances lies in the quality of its pitching. 
"SplittorlV and Dick Drago will give us 
some of the consistency we need," he 
said. "Steve Busby and Ken Wright must 
do the same if wcare going to win. I think 
wc can. Twice we've lost five in a row. 
Each time everybody tried to write us off. 
'There they go. that's the end of them,' 
they'd say. But we're s till here." 

The Royals probably reached their low 
point of the season at 2 o'clock on the 
morning of July 2. As the team was be- 
ing driven from the airport home to the 
stadium, where wives were waiting, the 
bus had a flat tire. The team had lost six 
of eight to California, Oakland and Tex- 
as and had dropped from first place to 
fifth. What McKeon calls his "vacuum 
cleaner infield defense" had shown symp- 
toms of a punctured bag. Outfielder Lou 
Piniella was angry at McKcon and 
some other players had been arguing 
acrimoniously. 

Later that day McKcon called a team 
meeting. "I told the guys we had to re- 
group," he says. "Let's relax and each 
player do his own job. We've passed a 
period when everything seemed to go 
against us. Let’s go back and do the lit- 
tle things that made us successful earli- 
er.” From then until the All-Star break 
Kansas City won 1 3 of 20. closed on Oak- 
land and broke out of the logjam with 
Minnesota, Chicago and California. All 
that despite the fact that Mayberry, who 
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had been leading the league most of the 
season in home runs and RBIs, went 10 
games without an RBI and 13 without a 
homer. 

Otis picked up a lot of the slack . By Al I- 
Star time he had 20 homers, five more 
than he had ever hit before in a season. 
His 59 RBIs were only 22 under his pre- 
vious season high. "He's the best cen- 
terfielder in baseball,” asserts McKeon. 
"He is now a well-disciplined hitter. He 
waits for his pitch and knows what to 
do with it.” 

'Hitting just before Mayberry," says 
Otis, “I’m able to wait for my pitch.” 
As for Big John, he was happy last Thurs- 
day when, after picking up his 84th walk 
of the season, he finally smacked a hom- 
er against Chicago. "It was a genuine 
John Mayberry shot," he exulted, "a line 
drive right out of there. What I'm hop- 
ing is that somebody hitting behind me 
gets hot. I'm not talking about going 3 
for 4 with a couple of bunts. I'm talking, 
man, about somebody going on a ram- 
page and getting four or five homers in a 
week.” 

The Royals got what McKeon calls "a 
spiritual lift" when Tallis, who has built 
the Royals largely with a series of astute 
trades, obtained Kurt Bevacqua over the 
winter from Cleveland in return for 
Pitcher Mike Hedlund. Hedlund is now 
in the minors, like so many players Tal- 
lis has traded away. Known as Dirty 
Kurt because his headlong dives for balls 
tend to soil his uniform, Bevacqua has 
kept relatively clean on Royals Stadium's 
artificial turf. But he still dives for 
grounders and hisexuberanceand humor 
have kept tension low on the Royals. So 
far he has played everywhere but center 
field, shortstop, catcher and pitcher. 

Seeing Bevacqua and Drag o, both of 
whom wear long mustaches, togged out 
one day in boots, wide-brimmed black 
hats and black pants, Royal Broadcaster 
Bud Blaltncr dubbed them the Bolivian 
Bandits. They revel in the name. Bevac- 
qua has posted over his dressing cubicle 
a sign reading when you're hot, 
you’re hot. Through his agent Bevac- 
qua is now offering an II x 14 photo- 
graph and a 25 x 38 poster of himself. In 
the photograph he is sitting in a reclin- 
ing chair wearing only bathing trunks. 
The poster shows him in black hat and 
black leather pants wearing bandoliers 
over a nude torso. Price for the two: $5. 

When Ewing Kauffman replaced Bob 
Lemon with McKeon last October he 


promised Kansas City fans five pennants 
in the next 10 years. Thousands scoffed. 
But last week Royal officials were mak- 
ing contingency plans, including ticket- 
printing schedules, not only for a divi- 
sional playoff but for a World Series. "I 
hope putting on the All-Star Game, 
strenuous as it was, turns out to have 
been a rehearsal for staging the playoffs 
and the World Series," said the Royals' 
publicist. Bob Wirz. "The All-Star Game 
involved a lot of work,” said Tallis, "but 
I'll be glad to make the sacrifice again in 
October.” 


THE WEEK 

{July 22-28) 

by BARRY McDERMOTT 


Ml \A/CQT Cincinnati was making 
l \ L VV LU I the rest of the division 
sec Reds, winning four of five to elbow clos- 
er to the front-row Dodgers. The Reds, los- 
ing only five games in three weeks, have 
picked up five games on LA since July I. 
Pete Rose, with 45 hits in his last 1 10 at bats, 
took the league lead among regulars (.335). 
Johnny Bench sacked Atlanta, driving in six 
runs to increase his total to 77. That, too, 
topped the NL. And when lefthander Fred 
Norman beat the Braves it was his eighth 
win since he joined the team in June. Right- 
hander Gary Nolan, who had been on the 
disabled list with a sore shoulder since Open- 
ing Day, reported for work, but Shortstop 
Dave Concepcion broke an ankle in a game 
with Montreal. He could be lost for the sca- 

Leo Durocher may have been celebrating 
his 67th birthday, blit the crusty Houston 
manager's hearing was still acute. He over- 
heard a remark by a disgruntled pitcher, Don 
Wilson, that was unflattering to him, and re- 
sponded with discipline. Wilson paid a S300 
fine, then threw a good seven-hitter at At- 
lanta, but the Astros lost 3-1 when Henry 
Aaron singled home the winning run in the 
ninth inning. Having home run No. 700 un- 
der his belt, Aaron displayed other offensive 
powers: he stole a base on Johnny Bench, 

LA's Tommy John, fully recovered from 
off-season elbow surgery, won his 10th game 
and his first standing ovation by beating the 
Astros. “That's the first time it's ever hap- 
pened to me," said John, “f tipped my hat 
but I really wanted to take it off and wave 
to all those wonderful people. The fans 
would love it — but the players would have 
called me a hot dog." The Dodger defense 
was a little doggy in a loss to San Francisco, 
making six errors. 


Shortstop Enzo Hernandez returned to the 
Padres' lineup and San Diego ended a seven- 
game losing streak. All-Star MVP Bobby 
Bonds cracked three homers as the Giants 
won four of five. 

LA 64-39 CIN 60-43 SF 59-44 

HOUS 63-52 ATL 47-59 SD 34-66 

Ml C A QT Montreal slowed gallop- 
INL Lnul ing Philadelphia to a 
walk by sweeping a three-game series after 
the Phils had crept to within 5*/i games of 
first place. Phillie Shortstop Larry Bowa suf- 
fered a broken leg in one of the fosses, caus- 
ing despondent Manager Danny Ozark to 
mutter, “This has to be my lowest point." 
Wayne Twitchcll ended the Phillie slump 
with a shutout of the Pirates, disdaining his 
fastball and afterward explaining his lack of 
a pitching cannon with a cerebral canon: 
"Batter after batter, they're a fastball team." 

The wilting Chicago Cubs were the only 
Eastern team with a losing record for the 
week, dropping four of five and falling 2 Vi 
games out of first place. Their lone victory 
was over Pittsburgh, the completion of a 
game suspended on April 21 because of dark- 
ness, a time when the Cubs were playing su- 
perlative baseball. In one pair of losses Cub 
pitchers gave up 34 hits. 

The Pirates" young outfielder, Richie Zisk, 
was hammering the ball at .383 for the month 
and his team won fourofsix during the week, 
bringing the sound of footsteps to the Cubs 
and the division-leading Cards ( page 20). 
The Mcts ran to excess, losing to St. Louis 
13-1, then two days later trumping Montre- 
al 11-3 as the division race bowled on with 
only 8 1/2 games separating the lop and bot- 
tom teams. “Nobody is going to open up a 
sizeable gap between themselves and the 
rest," said Gene Mauch. "It hasn't hap- 
pened in 100 games, so why should it hap- 
pen the rest of the way'.’" 

ST.L 54-46 CHI 52-49 PITT 48-50 

MONT 47-52 PHIL 47-54 NY 44-53 

A I \A/FQT Thc Tcxas Rangcrs 

ML VVLO I opened some eyes by 

winning six in a row, including a memora- 
ble doubleheader sweep over the California 
Angels' Nolan Ryan and Bill Singer. More 
than 25,000 fans saw thc Rangers score 15 
runs in those two games. They also saw phe- 
nom David Clyde get his second victory and 
Jim Bibby throw a two-hitter. Bibby now has 
pitched one-, two- and four-hit games, as well 
as a pair of five-hitters. "When / started to 
throw some sliders and some breaking pitch- 
es, everything began to go fine," he ex- 
plained. Veteran Infielder Jim Fregosi, res- 
cued from thc New York Mets' disfavor, 
seems to have had a settling effect on thc 
Rangers. "I think I've proved that I'm not 
over thc hill at 31,” Fregosi said. 

continued 
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Welcome Skallorna. 

The soft smoke 
from Denmark. 


Skallorna's unique 
process of triple 
Blending naturally 
ri pened tobaccos has 
been used by thesame 
family of Danish crafts- 
men for almost 100 years 
It's the reason why 
Skallorna is mellow, 
bite-free, In a word — 


Welcome Skallorna! 

The soft smoke from Denmark. 



Our MultiYear Calendar Watch would be pretty remark- 
able. even without its extra special features. Because it has 
a really splendid Swiss 17-jewel movement that is your 
assurance of accuracy and reliability for many years. It's 
shock resistant and anti-magnetic. There's a date window 
and a sweep second hand. But the most unique feature 
of the MultiYear, distinguishing it from any watch you 
have ever seen, is its perpetual calendar, which takes 
you day by day. month by month, straight through 
almost the end of the century, livery month the built-in 
"computer” lets you set the calendar, boldly displayed 
in the read-out panel. One look at the MultiYear tells 
you that this is an instrument of unusual worth and 
precision. To wear it is to get a new concept of 
time. It comes with tropical strap and in your 
choice of chrome or (5m) gold finished case. 


NOT JUST A GRE4T 
WATCH, BUT A 23-YE4R 
C4 LENDER CO/VIPUfER 


Name_ _ 
Address 


havenhills 

584 Washington Street t 

_ San Francisco. Ca. 941 It / 


Please send me MultiYear Calendar Watch 

in □ Chrome <" $39.95 Q Cold Finish (5m) 0j $41.95 
□ My check for this amount, plus $1.50 for postage and 
insurance is enclosed (Calif, deliveries please add tax). 

□ Please charge my BA or MC 


_ Expires _ 


Minnesota shocked Oakland with a three- 
game sweep, took single games from Boston 
and Chicago and jauntily vaulted into third 
place. Catcher George Mitterwald contrib- 
uted four home runs, and former Manager 
Bill Rigncy, who had used him sparingly last 
season, commented, "Mitterwald needed to 
mature, to grow up.” 

Oakland managed to win its other two 
games, but was pinched for pitchers. Win- 
ning only once, the Angels plopped into fifth 
place, and now have lost 12 of their last 17 
games. Chicago gained Wilbur Wood's 19th 
victory but lost General Manager Stu Hol- 
comb, who resigned. 

OAK 57-45 KC 57-48 MINN 53-47 
CHI 50-52 CAL 49-51 TEX 37-62 

A I P A QT The season resumed on 
ML LMO I an ominous note for sec- 
ond-place Baltimore. In the first inning of 
the Orioles' first game after the All-Star rest. 
Pitcher Dave McNally was carried off the 
field on a stretcher after a line drive from 
the bat of Cleveland's Chris Chambliss 
smacked into his left ear. But then the gloom 
lifted. Although McNally suffered a hairline 
fracture of the jaw, he could be back pitch- 
ing this week. And the Orioles gained ground 
on the Yankees as Jim Palmer pitched a one- 
hitter against Cleveland, a feat marred only 
by George Hendrick's single. Said Manager 
Earl Weaver, "Jim told me recently that he 
felt so good he might not lose another game 
the rest of the season." 

Big Frank Howard had a big hand or 
bat — in three straight Detroit victories. He 
hit three home runs, which equaled his prior 
3 l /z months’ production. 

The Yankees were encouraged by the re- 
turn of Steve Kline (16-9 last season), who 
had been out since June 25 with a sore arm. 
Kline pitched 5*/j innings in relief and did 
not allow a run as Milwaukee squeezed out 
a 5-4 win, one of two Yankee defeats. 

Cleveland, Milwaukee and Boston could 
gather only one victory apiece. Indian rook- 
ie Charley Spikes, a reputed streak hitter, 
recalled past glories in the minor leagues— 
where he once had seven home runs in seven 
games — by whacking three home runs in 
three days. After dismissing as ridiculous any 
criticism that his bullpen was crippled by the 
absence of a left-handed arm, Milwaukee 
Manager Del Crandall took Chris Short out 
of the starting rotation and moved him to 
the bullpen. The left-handed Short responded 
with a save against the Yankees. Snakebittcn 
when it comes to Detroit, Boston lost two 
games to the Tigers and fell nine games be- 
low the .500 mark against them. The Red 
Sox were 16 games above .500 against the 
rest of the league. 

NY 59-46 BALT 54-43 BOST 53-46 
DET 52-48 MIL 48-51 CLEV 36-67 
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The luxurious LTD Standard Interior with Ford's famous Front Room has stretchout comlort. even for six-footers. Standard also: Ford's new 


Ford Galaxie 500 4-Door Hardtop 


Ford LTD Brougham 
2-Door Hardtop 


The closer you look, 
the better we look. 

In the 1973 Fords the extras aren’t extra, 


FORD 


FORD DIVISION 


bumper system & 
side door steel guard rails for added protection. 


73 Fords won Road Tests's 
of the Year" award. And 
Motor Trend named Ford LTD 
"Full-size Sedan of the Year." 
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BACARDI 
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BACARDI CORP 
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80 PROOf 


Bacardi light rum is the mixable one that’s made 
a name for itself in juice drinks. 

And Squirt is the lively mixer that’s made from 
real live grapefruit. 

And since they’re each dry instead of sweet, 
they’re made for each other. 


Just think of them this way: Bacardi rum’s got the 
taste that’s light while Squirt comes on refreshingly 
bright. 

All you do is mix, sip and smile. 

BACARDI, rum and SQUIRT, 
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TRACK & FIELD Ron Reid 


Mannerly murder in Minsk 

Russian fans greeted the Americans with roses, but that did not stop the 
U.S. team from having a prickly time as both the men and women lost 


A evidence of improved relations be- 
tween the United States and ihe 
Soviet Union — or perhaps to bolster 
their campaign to stage the 1980 Olym- 
pics in Moscow— the Russians lavished 
uncommon cordiality on the visiting 
U.S. track team last week in Minsk. 
But. while the U.S.S.R. was killing the 
Americans with kindness, there was a 
different sort of slaughter occurring at 
the stadium during the llth Russian- 
Amcrican meet. There the U.S. was get- 
ting it in the neck. 

Repeating their home victory of 1970. 
the Russian men won 121 112, handing 
the U.S. men their third loss in the sc- 
ries, even though the teams split first- 
place medals 11-11. For the American 
w'omen. it was decidedly worse. On the 
opening day the Russian women finished 
one-two in every individual event and 
then added the 400-meter relay to their 
haul. The U.S. situation improved the 
next afternoon when Patty Johnson ran 
away from the hurdles field, Martha 
Watson long-jumped 2I'7V4". and tiny 
Mary Decker, the darling of two conti- 
nents at age 14, outkicked Olympic sil- 
ver medalist Niclc Sabaitc to win the 800 
meters. Still, the Russians took the wom- 
en's competition for the 10th time 95- 51. 
The combined score read U.S.S.R. 216, 
U.S. A. 163. It was the first time either 
team had exceeded 200 points. 

The lopsided score should have 
cheered the two-day total of 85,000 fans 
at Dynamo Stadium. Instead, they re- 
mained as sullen as the huge portrait of 
Lenin, who cast hex signs at the pole vault 
pit beneath him. where the U.S. was sup- 
posed to take first and second but fin- 
ished three-four, and where little Jeff 
Bennett vaulted only 15' I %" to lose the 
decathlon. For zealous boorishness, 
Minsk rivaled any crowd Philadelphia 
can assemble. The European whistle, 
equivalent to our boo, was directed at a 
humiliated Valery Borzov, the double 
gold medal sprinter at Munich, and at 
javelin thrower Janis Lusis, a five-time 


winner in the Russian-Amcrican series. 

Borzov, 20 pounds overweight, had to 
scratch from both sprints and proved no 
match for Steve Williams on the anchor 
leg of the 400-metcr relay. Lusis affront- 
ed the crowd by losing to Caiy Feld- 
mann, his worshipful friend from Seattle, 
who won with a throw of 289' 5". "That 
was really a bush thing they did. He 
didn't have that bad a day,” said Fcld- 
mann. Even in Russia, sports fans have 
short memories. 

Minsk was the third stop on the U.S. 
team's competitive tour of Europe, and 
the American athletes who tiredly 
trekked into the capital of Byelorussia 
fully expected the worst to come off the 
track, not on it. Those who had been to 
Russia before offered a dour, unanimous 
forecast: a dumpy hotel, lousy food and 
yukky plumbing. What they experienced 
was a reception worthy of a Texas cham- 
ber of commerce and the easiest, most 
relaxed stay in Russia ever enjoyed by a 
U.S. team. Minsk was no worse than 
Cleveland, and probably better. “Man, 
I can't believe this is Russia," said stee- 
plechaser Barry Brown. "They're really 
being nice to us." 

It began with a crowd of 3,000 at the 
airport who greeted the visitors w ith ros- 
es all around. Then the Americans were 
bused to the Hotel Jubileinaya, a new 
high-rise hostelry that left the Hotel 
Minsk — the drab sort of place everyone 
was expecting — for the home team. In 
other years the Russians used the best 
hotel for their own headquarters. 

Dynamo Stadium was only five min- 
utes away, and since the organizers had 
provided bus or taxi service almost 
round-the-clock, neither training nor 
transportation was a problem. Indeed, 
the only hectic moments came at the 
wildly euphoric party that followed the 
meet and included loud rock music, 
dancing and some new highs in interna- 
tional camaraderie. Unfortunately, the 
party also found several Americans de- 
cidedly overmatched by an abundance of 



DECKER AND WILLIAMS WERE WINNERS 


Byelorussian vodka, a dark amber liquor 
apparently concocted from rocket fuel, 
battery acid and wart remover. 

The Russians’ good cheer was not 
enough to revive an American team that 
had brought enough problems with it to 
preclude victory even in a U.S. city. Chief 
among them was the Russian meet's late 
date on the schedule, which meant that 
the Americans arrived weary from living 
three weeks on the road. The troubles 
were compounded by an AAU rule al- 
lowing certain athletes to jump the tour 
to participate in other European meets, 
lured by the possibility of under-the-ta- 
ble payments. The result was a team of 
inconsistent makeup, no unity and du- 
bious morale. 

Ironically, the one American athlete 
the Russians most wanted to see was one 
whose absence had no effect on the team 
score. He was Dwight Stones, who broke 
the high-jump world record with a7'6>/ 2 " 
leap at Munich, the first stop on the tour. 
Against the Russians. Reynaldo Brown 
and Tom Woods gave the U.S. a one- 
two finish in the event, but the Amer- 
icans sorely missed distance runner Steve 
Prcfontaine, who had returned home 
with a recurrent back problem. The Rus- 

continued 
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Feel the 
difference 
confidence 
makes. 


Aldila carbon-graphite shafts are in use right 
now on the professional tour, the final proving 
ground for any important piece of equipment. 
Aldila uses the dramatic new aero-space age 
material. Magnamite* graphite, and more 
than 100 touring pros have purchased this 
shaft to date. Why? Because they like the way 
it feels! It’s a feel that translates into confi- 
dence— and the power and precision only con- 
fidence can brine. 

O 

O I n I I * CARBON 

dLDILdsHAP 


FEEL THE DIFFERENCE CONFIDENCE MAKES 


To order your Aldila shaft, 
see your local pro or any of 
the following custom club- 
makers and manufacturers. 



Demand for the new Aldila carbon-graphite shaft 
is extremely heavy Orders are being filled as 
quickly as possible You may. however, have a 
shod wait— but it will be wodh it 

aLDiLa 

ALS'cA GOLf SHAFTS 4883 RONSON CT , 

SAN DIEGO CA9?111 71 4 1 279-0074 


TRACK roni limed 


sian men swept all the races longer than 
1.500 meters. 

If some Americans seemed decidedly 
uninterested in competing against Rus- 
sians, quite the reverse was true of Wil- 
liams and fellow sprinter Herb Washing- 
ton. both of whom have lusted for a 
chance to meet Borzov outdoors. Bor- 
zov. however, was scratched from the 100 
meters before the Americans reached 
Minsk, and the race lost its international 
flavor. Williams beat Washington by two 
meters in JO. I. equaling the meet record 
despite easing up in the last half-dozen 
strides, hollowing the relay, the Soviet 
coaches decided to save Borzov further 
embarrassment and scratched him from 
the 200 meters as well. 

It was a considerate move after what 
happened in the relay. Williams had tak- 
en the baton two full meters behind Bor- 
zov in their only confrontation. ”11 had 
to be that much," Williams said. “I could 
see their exchange before I got the stick 
myself." The 6' 2". 179-pound New 
Yorker ibenproceeded loouispeed "The 
World's Fastest Human" with astonish- 
ing ease. After 50 meters, when he had 
drawn even, Williams looked over his left 
shoulder at Borzov's eyes. "I didn't say 
anything to him," Williams said, “but I 
could see him react to the look." Wil- 
liams then left Borzov to the whistlers as 
he won by three meters. 

"To lose is not a very good thing," 
Borzov said the next day. "But it is an 
argument to be better for the future." 

"He is not running in the 200 today 
because yesterday he had a trauma," the 
interpreter said. "He does not know 
what it is.” 

The trauma was Williams, who said, 
"Frankly, I was disappointed. I expected 
much better from him. I've had a harder 
time catching American sprinters. If I'd 
known how he was, I wouldn't have 
cased up at the end of the 100. I was sav- 
ing myself for Valery in the relay." In 
the 200, he won in 20.7. easily beating 
teammate Mark Lutz. 

Because of her age, Mary Decker may 
have astonished the Russians more than 
Williams. But her victory was logical, ac- 
cording to Brooks Johnson, the women's 
coach. "Mary has a good chance to win." 
he said before she raced. "She's gotten 
the most sleep and had the most consis- 
tent workouts of anyone on the team. 
Because of her age. she doesn’t have a 
lot of the interests that the older women 
do." She had a different curfew from the 


rest of the girls and an ample guardian 
in the person of 240-pound shotputter Al 
Feuerbach, who kept her attention with 
a card game called concentration. 

The 5-foot. 86-pound girl from Gar- 
den Grove, Calif, also ran a heady tac- 
tical race against Sabaite. hanging in 
fourth place till the last 1 00 meters, when 
she began her kick off the turn. She 
moved quickly into the lead and then 
held off Sabaite in the stretch, acceler- 
ating at the end for a 2:02.9 clocking that 
was a new personal best. 

"I knew I had something left to sprint 
with." she said. "I didn't know what she 
had left." In a rare instant when the 
Minsk crowd cheered an American vic- 
tory — or failed to jeer a Russian loser— 
Mary received loud applause. "These 
people are great," she cheered back. 

Mary's race also pointed out one val- 
ue of the Russian meet that had been 
largely forgotten. Johnson mentioned it 
early in the week when he said, "We've 
had a great deal of conversation about 
points and scoring. J don't want to min- 
imize that aspect, but there has been a 
proud tradition of competition between 
the U.S. and U.S.S.R., and because of it 
the real benefits cannot be measured by 
the final scores. It has proved that the 
athlete can do what the politician can- 
not. The spirit, tradition and opportunity 
for development have all been much 
more important than the scores." Even 
a few absent American athletes and some 
unforgiving Russian fans could not de- 
tract from that. end 



lenin looms large in ihc background as 
the starter raises his pistol to open a sprint. 
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fishing /Robert H. Boyle 


A heartening 
prognosis 
for salmon 

A ter having been given up for lost by 
pessimists, the patient shows signs of 
rails ing, While conditions have tempo- 
rarily improved, constant attention is 
advised for at least the next five years. 

So might read a bulletin on the health 
of the Atlantic salmon in the rivers of 
eastern Canada. According to Gary Tur- 
ner. a senior biologist in salmon research 
for the Canadian f isheries and Marine 
Service in Halifax, Nova Scotia, the runs 
this year are at about the same levels as 
last, which were up over recent years as 
the result of eliminating nets along cer- 
tain parts of the coast. In mid-July Bill 
Boyd, ow ncr-operator of Boyd's fishing 
Lodge on the Mirantichi at Blackville, 
New Brunswick, said. "Over the last 10 
days 75' , of our guests have taken their 
limit of two fish a day. The largest salm- 
on taken so far is 14 pounds, and the av- 
erage is eight to 12 pounds. We expect a 
tine season, up to last year's.” 

In Quebec. Jean-Paul Dube of New 
Carlisle, the provincial coordinator of 
salmon fishing for the Department of 
Tourism, fish and Game, says: ‘ July 
fishing was better than last year's, Now 
I am trying to interest anglers in August, 
w hen all our Gaspe rivers fish well. We 
have openings on the Matapedia. the St. 
Anne in Gaspcsian Park, the Matanc, the 
Cap Chat and the Little Cascapedia. On 
the Little Cascapedia. the lishing is much 
improved over what i' has been." 

Such cheering news did not seem like- 
ly as recently as 1971 when Canadian 
salmon stocks were in swift decline. In 
North America, the Atlantic salmon his- 
torically ranged as far south as the Hou- 
satonic River in Connecticut. But with 
the spread of industrialization, viable 
salmon runs were sustained only in east- 
ern Canada. Although these, too, were 


gradually being threatened, it was not un- 
til the early ‘60s that conservationists 
began to be really alarmed. In I95X com- 
mercial fishermen had discovered a 
major feeding ground of salmon in the 
northeast Atlantic, in Davis Strait off the 
southwest coast of Greenland. The fish 
taken were mostly from rivers in Can- 
ada and Great Britain, but the commer- 
cial fishermen, who were largely from 
Denmark, exploited the find to such an 
extent that the catch rose from 132.000 
pounds in I960 to 5.7 million in 1971. 
Concurrent with this ominous develop- 
ment, the catch in Canadian home wa- 
ters slumped by almost half. 

The first stirrings of protest against the 
high seas fishing came from the Atlantic 
Salmon Association in Montreal. Soon 
U.S. conservation groups, most notably 
the Committee for the Atlantic Salmon 
Emergency, launched a campaign of their 
own and talked of a boycott against Dan- 
ish goods. Following Senate passage in 
December 1971 of a bill authorising the 
President to restrict imports of nations 
whose fishing operations “diminish the 
effectiveness of an international fishery 
conservation program." the Danes de- 
cided to talk turkey on salmon, and in 
february 1972. the L'.S. Government, 
which had been working on restoration 
of salmon runs in New England rivers, 
reached a bilateral agreement w ith Den- 
mark. There were two key provisions: 

I ) the high seas fishery is to phase out and 
end completely by Dec. 31. 1975: 2) na- 
tive Greenland fishermen will be allowed 
to catch up to 1 . 100 metric tons of salm- 
on annually, but starting in 1976 this fish- 
ery must be confined to w ithin 12 miles of 
Greenland's coast. 

Two months after the U.S. -Danish 
agreement. Jack Davis, the Canadian 
Minister of f isheries, proclaimed a total 
ban on commercial salmon fishing in 
New Brunswick. Davis also banned the 
extensive drift net fishery off Port aux 
Basques in Newfoundland: SO', of the 
salmon caught there were migrating to 
spaw ning rivers in New Brunsw ick. Nova 
Scotia and Quebec. The no-netting ban 
will be reevaluated in five years: mean- 
while the Canadian government has paid 
more than S2 million in compensation to 
commercial fishermen for loss of income. 
Angling continues on a highly regulated 
basis because a salmon taken on the fly 
generates many times more money for 
the economy than does a netted fish. A 


few weeks after Dav is acted, Quebec pro- 
hibited commercial fishing in the Gaspe. 

Commercial fishing continues else- 
where in Newfoundland, and in Nova 
Scotia and on the north shore of Que- 
bec. but the ban in New Brunswick and 
Gaspe waters has resulted in far greater 
numbers of salmon returning to their 
home rivers. In New Brunswick the an- 
gling catch almost doubled, from 19.295 
fish in 1971 to 32.119 in 1972. And on 
some Gaspe rivers it just about tripled, 
f or instance, on the Matapedia the an- 
gling catch was 1. 1 12 fish as compared 
to only 370 in 1971, while on the Res- 
ligouchc the take jumped from 447 to 
2. 120. Interestingly, w ith the ban on com- 
mercial fishing the price of salmon has 
gone from SI. 25 to S2 a pound, and 
poaching has become a big problem. 
Wilfred M. Carter of the International 
Atlantic Salmon foundation says. 
"Poaching is far more serious than most 
people think, and it will be until the pen- 
alties arc more severe. Now the penalties 
are at the discretion of the magistrate, 
and the courts are too often lenient." 

In an effort to augment the runs on Ca- 
nadian riv ers, eight salmon hatcheries are 
now in operation. Running a salmon 
hatchery is a far chancier business than 
raising trout. Just below the 6C0.CC0- 
kilovvatt Mactaquac hydroelectric dam 
on the St. John River in New Brunsw ick. 
the Canadian government runs the larg- 
est salmon-rearing station in the world. 
It is big enough to raise three million 
trout u year, but salmon demand far 
more tender loving care, and annual 
production is limited to 250.000 salmon 
smolts 2-year-old fish that arc released 
directly into the St. John each spring to 
migrate to sea. Qf these quarter of a mil- 
lion smolts. fewer than 3' , (7.500) return 
from the Atlantic. "Young salmon are 
very susceptible to psychological shock.” 
says Chris f rantxi. fish-disease biologist 
at the Mactaquac station. "Walk near 
trout in a hatchery pond and they'll fol- 
low you around waiting to be fed. Salm- 
on won't do this: they'll retreat to the 
other side. They never become accus- 
tomed to people. Ill visit a salmon hatch- 
ery where certain ponds have high mor- 
talities and the fish are in poor condition, 

I will more than likely find that these are 
the ponds with the most visitors. We no 
longer allow tourists to go through our 
hatchery, and we arc attempting to sim- 
ulate natural conditions." 
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Even with good quality smolts, hatch- 
ery fish still pose a problem when stocked 
in non-native river systems. If these riv- 
ers were not beset by the problems of 
dams or pollution (and the Atlantic salm- 
on is a very fastidious fish), the fact re- 
mains, Carter points out. that "Each 
salmon river appears to have its own 
strain, with substrains in tributaries. This 
is partly genetic and partly environmen- 
tal. The migratory pattern is at least in 
part hereditary. When the Connecticut 
River salmon runs ended, we not only 
lost a salmon river but the strains of salm- 
on that were adapted to that particular 
river system. If salmon are to return to 
the Connecticut River, or any other riv- 
er where they formerly were, you have 
to decide what kind of a stock you are 
going to use. You simply can’t stock 
salmon taken from one river in another 
river because salmon used to be there. 
We need broad spectrum progeny that 
are capable of adapting to a new river. 
Otherwise we will continue to fail." 

In line with this thinking, the Interna- 
tional Atlantic Salmon Foundation, the 
Huntsman Marine Laboratory in St. An- 
drews. New Brunswick, and all the of- 
ficial Canadian and U.S. agencies are 
cooperating in a program centered 
around a new North American Salmon 
Research Center. The foundation is at- 
tempting to raise $2.4 million needed to 
build a hatchery on Chamcook Creek in 
Si. Andrews. Dr. John Calaprice. an out- 
standing fish geneticist, has been hired 
as director, and the first fish should be 
ready for release in test streams by the 
spring of 1976. 

Meantime, the U.S. Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife released 50.000 
smolts into tributaries of the Connecticut 
River this spring. Despite Carter's appre- 
hension it is a start. As a matter of fact, 
even now it is possible to fish for salmon 
in several Maine rivers, notably the Ma- 
chias. Penobscot. Sheepscot. Dennys and 
Narraguagus, where remnant runs are 
being nursed back to size. True, the runs 
are not large — 137 salmon were taken 
from the Narraguagus last year — but the 
catches would be higher except for one 
very peculiar problem. "People have for- 
gotten how to fish for salmon." says Phil 
Andrews, a biologist for the state of 
Maine. "They've forgotten where the lies 
are, where the fish hold. The fish are there 
to fish for, but the traditions of fishing 
have to be reestablished.” end 




Delta s Wide-Ride'"DC-10 gives "comfort" a whole new meaning Two by two seals 
in both Tourist and First Class Now Delta has the 747, the 727-200 and the 
DC-10 >n its Wide Ride tleet 


Delta is an air line run by professionals. 
Like Paul Hunt, Senior Customer Services 
Agent. 

As soon as a jet lands, he goes into action. 
He supervises unloading. And loading. And 
refueling. And cleaning. And stocking the 
aircraft with great food and drinks. All in 
as little as 20 minutes. 

He gets you off to a flying start, even 
before you leave the ground. 

Delta is 
when you are. 


hi July 1971 the author arrived at the Baltimore Colt training camp at Hex tern Maryland College in 
Westminster with what he recalls as "an enormous sense of foreboding." Once more he was going to he a 
quarterback. When he was with Detroit in the summer of '63. Plimpton led the Lions for five plays in an 
intrasquad scrimmage. Those misadventures were celebrated in the bestseller "Paper Lion." But then the 
whole thing was his idea — and seemed more of a lark. This time it was the idea of a television producer. And 
this lime he was going to quarterback the Colts in a special series of four plays at the halftime of an exhibition 
game against his old teammates, the Lions. The Lions were unamused, and revealed to Plimpton was another 
more real level of the game. The following is an excerpt from a journal of his month with the Colts. It is part 
of his pro football book. "Mad Ducks and Bears," to be published in November by Random House 





MY HELMET, PARI I 

The first day has been predictable going through the med- 
ical tests, getting weighed and being outfitted. The football 
accouterments were laid out in piles on the gymnasium floor. 
I spent a lot of time with the helmets, hoping to find one 
that was snug and could be drawn on and off without my 
cars suffering excruciating pain. But there must be some- 
thing wrong with the conformation of my head. I had the 
same trouble at Detroit. The only solution will be to put on 
the helmet at the beginning of practice and not take it oft’ 
until the end, which means that it is going to get hot in 
there, and the sweat will drip into my eyes, and I will hear 
everything as if it were coming through a wire mesh. 

THE FRIGHTENED VIOLIN TEACHER 
Today I left my playbook on top of a filing cabinet in the 
classroom rather than hefting it back to my room. When I 
came in for the evening class it was gone. I looked behind 



the cabinet where it might have fallen, and it was not there, 
and 1 sat down feeling low. envying everyone else opening 
and shutting the big blue books with the Colt insignia on 
the front, and putting play sheets in and snapping the big 
clasp rings shut. Coach Don McCafferty made a few an- 
nouncements and then he looked in my direction and in- 
quired. "Where's your playbook?” I mumbled that it had 
disappeared. A few of the players in the front of the class 
had turned in their scats to look at me. McCafferty held up 
my book. It had been "found." he said, by one of the coach- 
es, and that would be a S50 fine. 

I could have protested, I suppose, or made a flip remark, 
but the playbook is traditionally such a serious symbol in 
the football fraternity that it was best to let the matter drop. 
The book was passed back to me. It felt good to have it 
again -the security blanket — it meant you truly belonged. 
When a player was cut from the squad, continued 
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the first request of him was to hand in his playbook, a ges- 
ture as awful and ceremonial as the ripping off of an of- 
ficer's epaulettes when he is being cashiered on the parade 
ground. 

In fad , my own book was not worth much. The average 
book has 200 or 300 different plays. The Baltimore coaches 
had only entrusted me with six sheets describing and di- 
agramming half a dozen plays I might be attempting. 

In truth, it is difficult to gauge how helpful information 
of this sort would be to the opposition. Karl Swectan, who 
was a Detroit back-up quarterback for a while and was 
then traded around, winding up with Los Angeles, tried to 
sell his Ram playbook to the New Orleans Saints for S2.500. 
He was caught at it, but officials declined to prosecute the 
case because it became too difficult to determine the value 
of a playbook. 

I remember meeting Sweetan when I went back to visit 
the Detroit players during one of the training camps. He 
had the reputation of having a very lively private life, much 
like Bobby Layne's. One lunch Sweetan tapped me on the 
shoulder and asked me if I would do him a favor. “Sure," I 
said. 

“Could you carry a tray of food down to the boiler room 
of Page Hall?” 

“A tray of food?" 

"If they see me carrying the food out of here, they’ll be 
suspicious. But you can get away with it. They’ll think you’re 
carrying the tray back to your room.” 

"What’s in the boiler room?" 1 asked. 

“Well, I've got a girl there. I got some bread and cheese 
down to her last night." 

He loaded up a tray and gave me directions. I took it 
out, walking self-consciously across the quadrangle, 
through an entryway and down into a long gallerylike cel- 
lar lit by dim light bulbs. 

“Hello," I called tentatively. 

The girl emerged from behind a cluster of thick asbestos- 
coated pipes. “I heard you coming. I thought you were the 
janitor. You gave me a terrific start. Gosh, I’m hungry.” 

"At your service," I said. 

She was very pretty, a red ribbon tying her hair back in a 
thick cluster behind her neck. She wore blue jeans that were 
dusty in the seat. 

"Did Karl give you any messages?” she asked as she ate. 

“No, he didn’t,” I said. 

"What a man to be stuck on,” she said. "He's a big raft 
of laughs but he’s not what you’d call dependable. He could 
forget, you know, and just leave me to waste away down 
here. It’s not very interesting. It's damp. Things drip." 

Sweetan would have had a hard time unloading a book 
as skimpy as mine. In fact, someone had used my playbook 
before me the year before perhaps, some rookie, or a vet- 
eran. It was hard to tell because the hints he had left in the 
book, on the paper of the clip-in folders, were thin. I used 
to think about him occasionally. He was probably a flank- 
er or a tight end, certainly a receiver because on one page 
under the heading “cuts" he had listed the nomenclature 
of such pass receivers’ patterns as O.H. comeback, C.I. Max, 
Q. and T.O. He had drawn diagrams to show each of these. 
There were other notes of a more personal nature: tele- 
phone numbers; a drawing of a house, simple as a child's, 
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with two windows on either side of the door, and smoke 
coming out of the chimney. There was a small shopping 
list: I. Teddy Bear 2. Ball. What was he? A family man, 
presumably. Out of football now? Or perhaps, having been 
traded, he was sitting in a classroom at some distant train- 
ing camp, the hum of summer outside the window, and he 
was making new lists of that club's pass patterns, with the 
diagrams, and maybe a toy or two to be reminded of. 

I could not resist it. In my playbook I wrote in a trem- 
ulous hand: “I am very, very scared. I do not like it here. 1 
am involved in a sad case of mistaken identity. I am a vi- 
olin teacher.” That would give someone pause one day. 
THE OKLAHOMA 

Trouble today. Coach McCafferty announced that the first 
practice session would conclude with the Oklahoma Drill, 
at which news a sustained groan went up from the team. 
When everyone had quieted down, McCafferty went on to 
say that the drills would be filmed from atop a portable 
scaffolding so that each player could be graded on his per- 
formance. "I don’t want any holding back. You’re to go 
full out." Everybody looked grim. I leaned over to our punt- 
er, David Lee. “What on earth is the Oklahoma Drill?" 

“Don’t worry about it,” he said. "The specialists aren’t 
involved. It’s too dangerous. Don’t do any volunteering." 

The Oklahoma Drill turned out to be an adaptation of 
a play Bud Wilkinson used at Oklahoma. It is an exercise 
in which a pair of tackling dummies are set up about six 
feet apart. Between them, facing each other, two linemen 
square away just as they would on the line of scrimmage; 
three or four yards behind the offensive player a running 
back is poised, and at a coach’s signal— “Hut!"— he re- 
ceives a hand-off and runs full tilt forward and tries to run 
over or past the defensive man who is wrestling with the 
player opposite. The back’s running room is restricted 



by the two tackling dummies (he must run between them), 
and the trick, of course, is to read which way the offensive 
lineman is moving the defensive man, and to make one’s 
cut accordingly. It is a brutal exercise for all three partic- 
ipants, especially for the defensive player, who must fend 
off the blocks of his opposite number and try to make the 
tackle on the running back. 

The drill delighted the crowd sitting on the slopes sur- 
rounding the practice field, lolling on beach blankets, the 
girls wearing straw hats with embroidered designs and such 
messages as “Hi” stitched into them, and the men in their 
Bermuda shorts and fishermen’s caps with long visors, lean- 
ing forward and chewing gum very rapidly as contact was 
made on the field. 

I remained as removed from the Oklahoma as possible, 
standing at the perimeter of the players and peering over 
the shoulder pads of a teammate. The barbaric nature of 
football is never more graphically evident than when the 
action between two of the linemen is isolated— the grunts, 
the self-goading cries that erupt from within the helmets, 
with everyone standing around as if watching bull mastiffs 
in a pit. I would have none of it. But then one of the coach- 



es looked over and said, “Hey, George, do you want to try 
it?” and I saw the helmets turning, and the grins, and the 
players I had been among stepped back. Everyone was look- 
ing at me, and 1 said as follows: 

“Hell, yes.” 

Once announced (by some stranger in residence within 
me to whom I had not been introduced) there was no means 
by which I could gracefully withdraw. It would have been 
too embarrassing to announce that I had “changed my 
mind.” 

So I stepped into position. I never found out who the 
offensive guard in front of me was, as in his three-point 
stance he settled into the anonymity of a wide stern, the 
reach of his back under a numberless jersey with the tail 
half out, the smooth surface of his helmet. Opposite him, 
though, looking at me through the bars of his helmet, was 
Billy Newsome, who weighed 260 pounds and was the first 
reserve of the Colt front four, and just on the verge of be- 
coming first-string. 

At McCafferty’s signal I launched myself toward the tack- 
ling dummies and the two men between them heaving at 
each other, Newsome throwing his man around, staring at 
me as I came at him. I was moving tentatively — by sub- 
sequent accounts like a man tiptoeing up to look over a 
high fence. Newsome reached around his blocker and col- 
lected me. I felt his strength as I was picked up and shaken, 
and I recall sensing, in that instant, a. power so kinetic that 
I did not associate it with human potential, but rather with 
something mechanical and quick, like a huge spring. I was 
flung down, discarded, and the ball slipped loose and skit- 
tered across the ground. A faint sound of laughter drifted 
through the ear holes of my helmet, as I heard McCafferty 
call out, “Next, next,” as if to get on with the drill so that 
the unprofessional mess that had just transpired could be 
scooped up and removed. 

Humiliation settled in, and also a rising indignation at 
my performance. Shaming! I scrambled to my feet. Pos- 
sessed once more, I heard my inner voice carping that I 
would have to vindicate myself. I got back into line to do it 
again. I could scarcely believe what I was hearing myself 
say (“Well, we’re just going to have to try that until you 
get it right”) or that my legs were moving me into the line 
of running backs shuffling forward to the instant of their 
commitment. 

When I got to be first in line I saw that this time the de- 
fensive player was Ray May, the first-string linebacker, 
substantially lighter than Newsome for sure, but hardly a 
slouch at qualifying for the destructive nature required by 
his position. Again I could not see who the offensive player 
was. 

McCafferty was surprised to find me back, poised to go, 
as if in the starting blocks. His eyebrows arched. A coach 
yelled “Hut!” I tucked the ball under my arm and launched 
myself forward once again, lifting my knees higher this time, 
and I moved those four or so yards at a determined gallop, 
urging myself on with a thin and barely audible nasal whin- 
ny. Ray May held his position against the offensive man’s 
push and, sidestepping him just as I passed the tackling 
dummy, hit me; the breath rushed out of me, the ball bound- 
ed away and l was driven down at a trajectory much as if 
May had thrown a spear into the ground immediately in 
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front of him. The first point of impact was my right thumb, 
which, with my weight bearing down on it. was driven back 
into the hand. The pain was instant. I sat up and looked at 
my hand. The rear joint of the thumb was pushing up the 
skin on the back of my hand in a high mound, like an extra 
finger trying to break out. Eyes staring in horror, I slapped 
at it, as if swatting at a grotesque insect, and 1 drove the 
thumb back into place. The pain throbbed. 

I got up and ran over to Ed Block, the trainer, who was 
standing on the sidelines. I took my hand up to him as if 1 
were carrying a package. “The thumb came out!” I called 
wildly. Heads turned on the embankment, spectators cran- 
ing to see. Block had his deaf ear to me, and he said, “No, 
it’s no fun." 

“Thumb! Thumb!” 

He took my proffered hand and began to knead and test 
the thumb. 

"Dislocated, most likely, maybe broken." He took rolls 
of gauze and tape from his hip pocket and began to bind 
the thumb fast. “I'll drive you to the hospital and we’ll get 
the thing X-rayed.” 

I sat next to him in the car, uncomfortable under the 
glances of the pedestrians on the Westminster streets, look- 
ing in to see an adult decked out in football togs, his shoul- 
der pads enormous in the front seat. 

"What did you do that for?" Block asked. 

"Oh, I don't know," I said. 1 looked at my thumb. “It's 
on my throwing hand. And the game is less than a month 
away!” 

"I've never seen a quarterback do the Oklahoma," he 
said. 

"Something gets into me," 1 said. "In fact, it’s worse 
than that. SomeAudy gets into me. He roams around in there. 
He sits down at desks and arranges the papers and dictates 
these lunatic orders into the dictaphone. He was the one 
who shouted out, ‘Hell yes!’ when I was asked if I'd like to 
do the Oklahoma Drill. It wasn't me. This guy inside me 
just opened up a window and yelled out with a bullhorn. 
He's going to be the death of me. He wanders around. He 
goes to directors' meetings, everything all solemn and or- 
derly, and my life being organized O.K., and he bursts in 
and yells things and intimidates the directors and sends them 
home. He sits in the chair reserved for the Chairman of the 
Board. He picks up the phone and gives orders to blow up 
one of the plants — ’I want that thing wiped off the face of 
the earth by next Tuesday!’ That’s the sort of person he is. I 
can almost hear him treading around inside me. Very de- 
structive." 

"It’s not a doctor you should be seeing," said Block. 
"It's an exorcist." 

BLBBA, BLBBA 

Last night there was a team party— a crab feast and horse- 
shoe-pitching contest at the home of a Baltimore fan who 
works in the tax division at the State Treasury Building. 
His name is Romeo Valianii, a super-fan. very nervous, 
and so thin that the Colts pick him up and pass him around 
and josh at him: "Hey, isn’t this Romeo?” "Right." “Didn’t 
he give us a party?" "Right.” "What do we need him for 
now?" "Nothing. Throw him away." For 19 straight years 
Valianti had put together the crab feast and horseshoe con- 
test for the Colt team. 


As the party was drawing to a close 1 walked into Ro- 
meo's house. Bubba Smith was in the living room, his face 
up against the cage of a myna bird. "Bubba, Bubba," he 
was saying to it. Someone had told me that the bird was 
called Stoney, after the ex-Colt linebacker, Steve Stone- 
breaker, because it so often bit people "putting the hit on 
them" and it said "hello” and whistled a lot. But it ap- 
parently was not saying "Bubba." which is what Bubba 
wanted it to say. "Bubba, Bubba, Bubba," the big end was 
intoning carefully. He picked up the cage and shook it gent- 
ly. The myna bird teetered back and forth and whistled 
sharply. I went and stood by the cage. "Today I’ve been an 
hour workingon him," Bubba said, his eyes behind his black 
spectacles never wavering from the bird. "Bubba, Bubba." 

Romeo came in the room. "How's it going, Bubba?" 

"Bubba, Bubba." 

Romeo shook his head. "Bubba sometimes just drops 
by unexpected to see Stoney," he told me. "He’s very de- 
termined, you know what I mean? We're in the kitchen and 
I hear this deep voice saying, ‘Bubba, Bubba,' out in the 
living room, and we rush out, thinking maybe Stoney 's 
learned it, but no, it’s always Bubba himself, kneeling on 
the floor, working on the bird.” 

BEHEADINGS 

Tonight I was sitting out on the dormitory stoop with Bill 
Laskey, a linebacker. He looked at my thumb and said that, 
well, it was too bad, it was the occupational hazard of those 
who craved violence. 

G.P.: Bill, suppose, since you're always trying to knock 
someone’s head off, it actually </n/come off and was rolling 
around on the ground. What would your emotions be? 

B.L.: Oh, man. Well, some people might feel bad, but 
personally, if it was a clean shot and legal, I couldn't feel 
that bad about it. Deep down inside, I know it's part of the 
game, and so does the other fellow. 1 know I’m going to 
give him shots, and that I'm also going to get hit. I accept 
those conditions. 

G.P.: Is there ever a temptation to take an illegal shot at 
someone just to get him out of the game? 

B.L.: Sometimes, but of course it’s much better to hit a 
fellow legally, as hard as you can, and if you happen to 
injure him, you feel all right inside because you’ve been able 
to do it cleanly. But if you're 20 or 30 yards away from the 
play, and you take a cheap shot at a guy, a clothesline, and 
down he goes, knocked out or injured, well, that’s one of 
these incidents which you creep away from; you feel guilty, 
and rotten inside. I do admit that it happens. Sometimes 
you get so worked up that you can't help yourself. You just 
take that shot. It’s just as Mike Curtis says — the football 
field is the only place that he’s found where he can go around 
hitting people. 

MY HELMET, PARI II 

This morning I walked up the hill with George Hall, a rook- 
ie lineman with a pale face that the sun reddens and blis- 
ters, especially the end of his nose. Both of us have prob- 
lems with our helmets. He helped me off with mine today, 
heaving at it, and then he got his palms under the ear flaps 
and pushed up, practically lifting me oil' the ground with 
his effort, people staring as the two of us staggered around. 
Finally it came away, past my ears which burned as I rubbed 
them. Hall has never found a helmet that fits properly. Ev- 
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ery time he hits someone two small holes are dug into his 
forehead and they open up finally and bleed into two lines 
of blood like rust stains that run down each side of his face 
and onto his jersey. We decided that we’re not going to 
look like much after a while, since I’m losing my ears and 
his head is slowly being chipped away. 

THE REPORTER 

Sometimes after practice an onlooker who turned out to be 
a writer came forward out of the crowd carrying a big legal 
pad or perhaps a tape recorder. Almost invariably he wore 
a tie in the summer heat, his shirt discolored by stains of 
sweat. The news profession wore hats in the old days. Now 
it's ties. 

“Whew! it’s hot,” one said. “Mind if I ask you a few 
questions?” We sat under a tree. I held my helmet by the 
strap. I felt awkward. A group of onlookers collected to 
listen in. The reporter, who was from the county-seat news- 
paper, clicked a button on his tape recorder and he asked: 
“What’s the difference between this team, the Colts, and 
the team you used to play for, the Detroit Lions?” 

It was a good question and one that I had thought about. 
“I think back on the Lions as a group of very distinctive 
individuals,” I said, “. . . such a variety of characters that I 
often wondered if, well, a weird casting director hadn’t 
somehow got in the act. Look who they were: Karras, Gor- 
dy, LeBeau, Night Train Lane, Joe Schmidt ... all of them 
somehow affected by the legacy of Bobby Layne, who was 
such an individualist himself. The Baltimore Colts, on the 
other hand, seem a more cohesive group, and if one had to 
find a word to suit the team it would be something like ‘sol- 
idarity’ or ‘love’ or perhaps ‘family.’ The Lions were a crew 
of vigilantes, a bunch of guys out of the Old West who had 
taken over a cow town and its saloons and laid the whole 
thing to waste. The Colts? Well, there’s a sense of common 
effort that is much more apparent . . . and there’s more 
confidence ... a quality, perhaps, that comes with being 
champions.” 

In the middle of this I was aware that the reporter was 
not listening. He was wondering whether his tape machine 
was working properly. He peered to see if the spools were 
going around. He looked up. His eyes were glazed. “Yes, 
yes," he said. Now he was beginning to worry about his 
next question. I rambled on nonetheless. When I finally fin- 
ished, he cleared his throat and asked a question apropos 
of nothing I had been discussing: “What is the real John 
Unitas like?” 

How rarely sports reporters have conversations with their 
subjects, I thought. The procedure is as formless and clin- 
ical as a questionnaire put to a traveler coming through 
immigration or customs: “Where do you live? Are you car- 
rying any fruit?” 

The temptation was to spice up the answers to try to get 
a visible reaction from the reporter — if that was possible. 
“The real John Unitas?” I would say. "Well, John Unitas 
has this incredible habit. He likes to sink his head into gold- 
fish tanks. Don't ask me why. But if you’re with him at a 
party in a house where there are goldfish, before you can 
reach for a canape you’ll look and there’s John at the far- 
end of the room, leaning over, with his head in the goldfish 
bowl. That's why he wears his hair cropped short; it’s so 
strands of it won’t get in his eyes and disturb his vision. 



Like I say, I don't know why he does it. Maybe he drinks a 
bit of the water. I think he likes those little alabaster castles 
set in the sand. He looks in the windows." 

DREAM 

I had this really clear dream last night. In it, I was out on 
the field at Ann Arbor in front of an enormous crowd, a 
great bowl of people stretching away on all sides, and in 
the huddle I had just called the first of my four plays against 
the Lions. As the huddle broke and I began to walk up 
behind the center, Alex Karras suddenly came offside, bolt- 
ing across long before 1 reached the line of scrimmage, and 
he crushed me to the ground. 

“Hey, you can’t do that," I shouted in a muffled voice. 
“That’s not fair.” 

Nothing, however, was done about it. I scrambled to my 
feet and looked at the referee, who scratched his head and 
said he had never seen anything quite like it before— the 
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act had taken place such a long time before the teams were 
set and the clock about to start that it seemed quite beyond 
the scope of regulations. “I'm sorry," he said. 

The next time Karras tackled me in the huddle. I had re- 
grouped the Colts and had just announced the play when 
Karras circled the huddle and got me from behind and drove 
me forward into the ring of Colts, who stared down at us 
lying at their feet. "Hey, it's not fair," I shouted once more. 
I got up and approached the referee. "It’s anarchy." I said. 
"You can’t. . . 

The referee was scratching his head again. "It’s very un- 
usual for a lineman to commit himself so quickly. Very 
unusual. It’s like he went and tackled you in the training 
room when you were having your ankles taped. I don’t think 
the action lies within our jurisdiction.” 

Just then, while the referee was intoning this solemn judg- 
ment, I heard a quick scuffle of feet behind me, and yet 
again I was hit with a sharp shoulder block that got me in 
the small of the back. 

"Well, I don’t know about Mr. Karras' timing," I heard 
the referee saying. "But I’d call that a good clean tackle 
. . . yessir, Mr. Karras." 

Very odd. 

QUARTERBACK MEETING 

We trooped into a meeting room and drew up chairs around 
a big table. The room was full of paraphernalia — movie 
projectors, screens, charts, a mimeograph machine. Don 
McCafferty sat at the head of the table. He was flanked by 
two coaches, Bobby Boyd and John Idzik. John Gordy, the 
former Lion who was acting as a technical adviser for our 
TV film people, sat at the foot of the table with me. 

McC: All right. Quarterback meeting. George, we’ve de- 
cided on the four plays for you. We think the Lions will 
probably stay in a simple four-three defense. These plays 
are designed to work against the four-three. 

Boyd: No checking off. 

McC: No automatics. 

G.P.: It’s academic. I don’t know how to check off a 
play. 

McC: All right. The first play is the Flank Right Ride 38 
Sucker. We were going to have the 14 Sucker, in which the 
guard pulls toward you, but, George, you're so slow com- 
ing out from under the center that he’ll probably knock 
you down —very embarrassing since he's your own man. 
With the Ride 38, the guard pulls away from you and we 
got to hope that Karras goes with him. That’s the sucker. 
Then you hand the ball to the fullback coming through 
Karras' hole, in which we hope he will not be. 

Gordy: I think Karras will sucker. He’s very aggressive. 

Boyd: That's the lollipop play. 

Idzik : One hopes. 

McC: Yeah. Nottingham's gonna be the fullback and if 
Karras isn't influenced we might be minus one fullback. 
O.K. You got that one now? 

G.P.: Yeah. 

McC.: Let's hear you call it. 

G.P.: Ride 38 Sucker. 

McC: Wait a minute. You gotta do it right. 

G.P.: Sorry. Flank Right Ride 38 Sucker. 

McC: On what, for chrissakes? 

G. P. : On one. 


McC: l ine. Now here's the second one. Flank Right Split 
34 Wham — which is again a hand-off. We put a surge on 
the defensive line with the lead back coming through and 
hitting the defensive tackle — putting a wham on the guy. 
who will probably be Karras again. Now please give the 
ball to the second back coming by you, not to the first. In 
fact, open a bit more when you turn so that first back will 
have more room. 

G.P.: Right. Flank Right Split 34 Wham ... on two. 

McC: Make all the snaps on one so you don't get your 
head cluttered. 

G.P.: O.K. 

McC: Fine. All right, now your third play is the pass 
play which we’ll run out of our double w ing. Double Wing 
Right Split. 

G.P.: Double Wing Right Split. 

McC : ... 68 C.l. Now the ‘C’ means close, which is the 
instruction for the halfback to screen off the middle line- 
backer and bring the left-side safety over. The T cut is just 
a three-step movement by the end, so in order to match 
him you’re to take three steps back from the center and 
fire. Now remember what color jersey you have on. If it's 
white, fire to that end in white out there. Three steps and 
throw that gimpy duck you’ve been throwing in practice. 
We hope it gets to him. Now Dick LeBeau of the Lions is 
over there. He is an excellent defender and he gets a little 
nosy once in a while, so he's the man you’ve got to worry 
about. But we hope our receiver can beat him. 

G.P.: Are there secondary receivers on this play— if the 
first one is covered? 

McC: Well, there are secondary receivers, but I'd stick 
to the first one. If you get into big trouble the fullback will 
be going out here in the flat ( jabbing diagram with pencil) 
and you can dump the pass out to him. But don't clutter up 
your mind. Concentrate on the first receiver. 

G.P.: Right. 

McC: Now the fourth play. The thought here was that 
we’d best save it to last, since you are going to carry the 
ball, and if wc scheduled it as the first play we might not 
have the chance to see the other three. Haw, haw, haw, 
haw. 

G.P.: Ahem. 

McC: Now I know you've been talking about the pos- 
sibility of running the bootleg, but after timing you in the 40- 
yard dash and seeing the way you run, there's no way you’re 
gonna get around that end. Even if you fool him with your 
fake, he’s gonna recover and catch up with you. So I think 
for the running play we’d better settle on the quarterback 
draw. Now here's how you call that: 'Flank Right Split 
Quarterback 52 Trap Draw.' The draw goes right up the 
middle through the No. 2 hole. All our draws are in the 50 
series and when you designate it by ‘quarterback’ it means 
to the people in the huddle that you're going to take it 
through. Right? O.K. Both the backs will flare out, the tight 
end will release, and to the defense it will look like a pass. 
Now the play action looks like this: the center and the left 
guard will step back one step, the center blocking left and 
the left guard pulling and trapping Karras. 

Gordy: That is if he's around after being belted on the 
first three plays. 

McC: He’ll be around. Let’s just hope he's up on the line 
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enough so that he can be trapped. Now, George, the hole 
in front of you w ill only be open a second. Normally our 
quarterbacks take three steps back before they turn and 
come up the middle. Considering your quickness ... I think 
you'd better make it two steps. Now if you do make it 
through the hole, be on the lookout for your right tackle. 
He'll be coming in to block the middle linebacker, Mike 
Lucci, and you should try to play ofThis block, use it. Right? 
Right. Good luck to you. That's all, everybody. 

Gortly: Coach, before we go, I wanted to ask a question. 
Do you want George to stick to that exact order? 

McC: Well, I think it's best. We start out with the suck- 
er, hoping Karras will be influenced, so maybe Notting- 
ham can slip by him. Then we're gonna put a little surge on 
him; the third one is a pass to test the arm, and the fourth 
one, well. . . . 

Gordy: Suppose he scores a touchdown on the pass play. 

McC: Well, that means he won't have to call the quar- 
terback draw. Which may be a very good thing indeed. If 
he scores on any of these plays we'll go out and have some 
champagne. O.K.? Dismiss. 

THE CROWD 

I remember walking with the rest of them down a long tun- 
nel with the sunlight at the far end, and the distant band 
music coming through, the odd clash of our cleats rever- 
berating in that hollow corridor, the grotesquerie of men 
with the w ide high shoulder pads up around their ears. It 
gave me the sense of being an unlikely element from an- 
other environment, so that our intrusion into the sunlight 
at the end was like a progression of military tanks arriving 
on the periphery of a picnic. The people, dotted through 
the stands, stood and stared; a murmur went up. We trot- 
ted out onto the artificial surface, a huge metallic green 
carpet of fibers off which the heat shimmered. I tried to 
lose myself in the anonymity of calisthenics, in the circle of 
Colts, and then in the drills at our end of the field. I was 
wearing a large blue I on my game jersey, the thoughtful 
gesture of someone who felt 1 was due a rise in rating from 
the 0 that I had worn when I played with the Lions. The 
crowd was beginning to file in, over 90,000. At both ends of 
the field stood huge scoreboards — actionless now, though 
soon enough a finger would push a button and it would 
click on, ready to provide the statistics of our activity. 
RIDE 

The first half was over and now the referee picked up the 
ball and put it on the 50-yard line. The stadium announcer 
came on to describe what was going to happen — that I was 
coming in for four plays. 

I felt that vast attention focus with almost palpable 
weight, so that when the time came and I walked out to- 
ward the center of the field for the four plays I had the 
sense of being stooped, as if I were carrying a bag of grain. 
Such a bedlam of gusty anticipation rose out of that bowl 
that the unexpected conceit came to my mind that I was 
hearing the same sort of sound that the Christians of An- 
cient Rome must have heard when they stepped out to meet 
the lions of their day. There was nothing that seemed fa- 
miliar or reassuring. My teammates' helmets were turned 
toward me, watching me come, but the men within seemed 
strangers, and it was almost surprising to recognize some- 
one — Bill Curry’s friendly face and his voice saying, just 


barely audible in all that racket, "Let's go get 'em, O.K.?” 

The huddle formed and I called the Ride play that was 
supposed to sucker Karras. As I stepped up toward the 
line, for the first time I focused on the Lions, already start- 
ing their defensive cries, jockeying their bodies, grim and 
keening in their anticipation. I was aware suddenly of an 
almost tangible feeling of hatred— a chemical essence that 
seemed fomented by the confrontation of the two different- 
colored jerseys as the squads came together, almost as if 
the blue of the Lions and the white of the Colts created a 
mix of unbridled detestation. It was an astonishing sensa- 
tion, to feel this so strongly. I had always remembered Vince 
Lombardi's line that "to play this game you must have fire 
in you, and there is nothing that stokes the fire like hate.” 
Here it was, the embodiment of what he was talking about. 

I stepped in behind Curry. I looked out unseeing into the 
Lion secondary, swallowed twice and, conscious of already 
beginning to flinch, I launched myself in a high querulous 
voice into the count. The ball snapped back into my palm, 
but too far forward, so that it was on my fingertips, and I 
barely had control of it. 1 withdrew it, gripping it at the 
back end, and shoveled it off, nose down, at Don Notting- 
ham. The timing was execrable. He had to stutter-step to 
control the hand-off, and 1 heard the breath puff out of 
him as he was smacked down just past the line of scrim- 
mage. "Sorry,” I called out. "Sorry.” 

I kicked at the ground in dismay. Then as f corned away 
from the play, I was suddenly clouted hard across the hel- 
met, a ringing concussive blow that popped my ears. I looked 
around, astonished. It turned out that Jim Mitchell, the big 
Detroit end, had seen me standing there and he couldn't 
resist it; he was hot and furious and. as he said later, if I 
wanted to see NFL football at close hand he wanted to give 
me a taste of what it was like. So he did it, ham! A whistle 
blew against the tumult of sound booming from the sides 
of the bowl, and the referee threw down his handkerchief. 
"O.K., that's unnecessary roughness,” he called out. He 
picked up the ball and marched it smartly 1 5 yards down to 
the 33-yard line. 

The Lions took it with no grace whatsoever. They swore 
at him. Wayne Walker yelled, "Keep that goddamn thing 
in your pocket.” As we walked to the new line of scrim- 
mage, I was jostled and a Lion stepped on my foot. 

I thought: "My God, I've got three more plays to go.” 
WHAM AND CM. 

The second play was the Wham 34. Karras was supposed 
to be whammed but just as 1 started the count, out of the 
corner of my eye I saw him shift position, a big sideways 
hop like a monkey makes at the bars of his cage to see some- 
thing better, and he put himself solidly in the No. 4 hole 
where the ballcarrier. Jack Maitland, was supposed to go. I 
had just cried "Blue!” to begin the count, and I remember 
having a fleeting touch of sympathy for Maitland, and then 
a more poignant sense of woe about myself, that I was en- 
gineering an activity that was utterly doomed. Sure enough. 
The turn and hand-off were crisp enough, and Maitland, 
the second man past, collected the ball properly, but his 
progress was short-lived, like a man running into the side 
of a hill. He burrowed for perhaps a yard. Whistles blew. 
"Sorry!” I called again. 

An altercation began up at the line. Ferocious language. 

continued 


A shove or two. We stood panting in the heal, in that vis- 
cous soup of resentment and rage, and I ga/ed dumbly at 
the players involved, too absorbed in my own problems to 
be concerned. I didn't know w ho they were, the jerseys and 
helmets providing shields of anonymity. It was broken up 
by the referees. I luddle!" I heard C'urry call. The storm of 
sound continued to drift dow n from the stands. 

The huddle collected and I stepped into it to call the pass 
play with its mysterious initials Cl I flexed my thumb 
Someone sa d. "O.K.. good." and the huddle broke with a 
quick crack of hands, that inevitable indication of proce- 
dure and discipline whatever the circumstances, and we 
walked toward the line. 

My pass only traveled 15 feel. It was smacked down by 
someone reaching up with an arm like a telephone pole. It 
turned out to be Jerry Rush, the Detroit lineman, who con- 
cluded my pass attempt with such finality that it seemed as 
if I had taken careful aim and thrown the ball by design 
into his outstretched palm. I was jostled by someone rush- 
ing by. I never saw the ball fall to the ground. Beyond Rush 
I could see Gordon Bow dell, the intended receiver, slowing 
up. his head down. "Where'd it go?" I called. "What hap- 
pened to it?" Then I saw the referee pick up the ball and set 
it back down on the 32. At least it had not been intercept- 
ed. '■Sorry." I called out again. 

I HI! Ql \RTKRB.\( K I)R \W 

It turned out to be the perfect play. Mike Lucci of the l i- 
ons had called a blit/ and he came right up on the line to 
blow in and nail me in what he must have assumed was 
going to be another pass play. As I looked up over Curry, 
somewhat to my surprise I could sec an open area. At the 
signal the ball slapped into my hand. I look only one step 
back, and then lurched forward as Lucci. overcommitting 
himself, rushed past me on my right-hand side and I found 
myself moving forward unencumbered, astonished, and 
with just a twinge of fear that something had gone wrong, 
that this was not a proper slate of things: and then Alev 
Karras put everything right by getting me from behind at 
the ankles and dropping me clean. Mitchell came and 
thumped on me to make sure. The advance was about live 
yards. I had my eyes grimaced almost shut throughout. If I 
had kept them ajar, and done some looking, and seen my 
right tackle coming across as McC atfcriy said lie would, 
and used him properly and done some high stepping, well, 
perhaps I could have gone deep into their secondary. As it 
was. I was done, my nose-bar resting on the Tartan Turf, 
and I heard someone call out. "Are you all right?" 

A gun went off somewhere sending the players to the 
locker rooms. I trudged ti redly across the field. No one 
spoke to me. Just before the tunnel entrance I looked up at 
the great banksof faces— curious, staring down, a lew hands 
clapping in support, friendly, some calling my name to get 
me to look up at them, and I sensed once again what I re- 
membered about my stint with the Lions: that the onlook- 
ers enjoyed a certain relief watching my discomfiture out 
there a reassurance that the professional world was not a 
place in which the amateur trafficked w itlioul being mauled. 
That was the correct state of things, and it was good to 
have it verified firsthand. They were sympathetic: I saw the 
hands going, and the smiles, and I felt a strong warmth 
toward them, knowing that soon enough I would be sitting 


up there with them and wearing a straw hat against the sun 
and setting the soda pop under the seat to keep it cool. 

The two teams walked into the tunnel together, the heavy 
crash of cleats against the wall. The darkness of the cor- 
ridor contained no coolness: it was a furnace in there. Ev- 
eryone stared straight ahead. Just as we got to the doors on 
either side of the tunnel that led to the respective locker 
rooms. I caught Karras' eye. I gave him a quick wan smile 
of greeting. 

"Can't win ’em all. Georgie." he said. His voice had no 
humor in it; it was derisive. He disappeared through the 
door into the Lion locker room. 

AFTERMATH 

I sat in the empty locker room w ith John (iordy. The team 
had gone down to start the second half. The water dripped 
in the shower stalls. 

"I wanted you to do it so damn much." Gordy said. "I 
mean really stick it to them." 

"I'm sorry." I said. 

'll was so damn close!" 

"I know." 

"It must have been hot out there." 

"It was." 

"Well, it's over. George." 

"Yes. There were some things to be remembered, weren't 
there?" 

"George, what a chance we had when they blitzed on the 
sneak. You had 'em." 

"I know." 

lie picked up a roll of tape and began tossing it up and 
down in his palm. Outside wc heard a long sustained roar. 
"The Colts are in trouble." Gordy said. 

"John, what I remember now is not the good stuff but 
the hate. It was as thick as steam. I could hardly believe it 
out there. It just poured off every body .” 

One block could have sprung you." Gordy said. "You 
could have stepped into the end zone." 

"John, why do you keep harping on that?" 

"Because you worked so hard at it. and that's what it’s 
all about, damn it. There's nothing else. There is nothin a 

We sat looking at each other. "I've forgotten," Gordy 
said. "How many yards did you make when you played 
with the Lions?" 

"I lost about 20." 

"Well, let's see you picked up 15 on the penalty, may- 
be three yards on the running plays, and live yards on the 
draw— so that's pins 23. You're improving." 

He began squeezing the tape between his hands. "It would 
have been a nice cool 50 yards." lie said. 

"I know," I said. "John. I don't know how you could 
have done that for all those years." 

"What arc you talking about?" 

"That hate out there all that preparation to get involved 
in something like that!" 

"Look," he said. "If you don't want to remember that, 
remember the other things, for ehrissakes." 

"O.K.. John." I said. 

I took off my football shoes and worked my toes up and 
down. I look a deep hrealh and thought about the shower 
and how good it would feel. end 
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When Guerin and the Dancer Were out of Step 

Twenty Derbys have now been run at Churchill Downs since 1953, when Jockey Eric Guerin had a bad day 
on that famous horse, but nothing about any of them has dimmed his recollections by PAT PUTNAM 


A fter too many days of rain the sun 
k returned over Miami, and for Eric 
Guerin, who likes all the help he can 
get in sweating weight from his slim 48- 
year-old body, the warmth was welcome. 
Seated on an aluminum folding chair in 
front of the jockey quarters at Hialeah 
Park, Guerin watched a platoon of small 
men in multicolored silk uniforms pa- 
rade past, and he spoke to a few. He 
had expected to ride in the second race 
that day, but his horse had been 
scratched, and for him there were no 
others. There had been one mount earlier 
in the week; none the week before. 
'•Mounts are a little hard to come by 
right now,” he said, his voice softened 
by his bayou background. 

A race began and Guerin flipped open 
a program as he listened to the report 
over the track public-address system. 
The sun made him squint as he read, 
deepening the many lines in his weath- 
ered thin face. His hair is nearly as black 
as when he rode Native Dancer, but now 
there is some silver at the temples. And 
his nose, many times smashed from falls 
in a career that has spanned 32 years, 
seems out of place, as though someone 
had sculpted a sharply featured face but 
left the nose a large lump of clay. His 
eyes, like his voice, are soft, filled with 
patience. 

The race done, Guerin closed his pro- 
gram. "I suppose you want to talk about 
Native Dancer,” he said to the man sil- 
ting next to him. Then he laughed and 
added, “And the Kentucky Derby.” 

For Eric Guerin it always comes down 
to that. Although by 1973 he had rid- 
den 2,680 winners and his mounts had 
earned 517,125,718, on a May day 20 
years ago he rode Native Dancer to sec- 
ond place in the Kentucky Derby and 
everything else became background mu- 
sic. ft was the great gray colt's only loss 
in 22 races, and when a hero falls the pub- 
lic doesn’t want violins, it wants to hear 
drums roll. Guerin has heard nothing 
but sticks on the snares ever since. 


"I've grown used to it," he said. "I 
guess I’ve had maybe 2,000 interviews 
since, and every time it begins with, 
‘What about the Dancer and the Der- 
by?' But I don't mind. To tell you the 
truth, I never get tired of talking about 
that horse. I guess he'll always be my fa- 
vorite subject." 

On that first Saturday of May in 1953 
all had seemed right for Guerin and Na- 
tive Dancer. Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt's 
powerful gray had bedeviled his rivals 
as he easily won his first 1 1 races, and 
if there was anything to beat him at 
Churchill Downs it would be triggered 
from a rifle rather than a starting gate. 
The horse was brutishly beautiful, with 
an explosive come-from-behind style that 
won races by a whisker and fans by the 
millions. He was also delightfully lazy 
and only went all out — his belly close 
to the ground, his awesome stride a full 
foot longer than that of Man o'War — 
in the closing moments when all seemed 
lost. He always stood out from the rest, 
and he became the country's first race- 
horse television star. Wherever he was 
stabled, sacks of fan mail flowed. When 
he was moved by train, fans appeared 
at every stop along the way. 

"It's hard to explain how I felt about 
that horse,” Guerin said. "I used to go 
to the barn, and I’d watch that gray 
horse and I'd get a funny feeling in the 
pit of my stomach. I'm just sorry that 
every jockey didn't have the chance to 
ride him so they would all know how 
magnificent he really was." 

The only other to ride Native Dancer 
was Eddie Arcaro. who, ironically, is 
on record as having said in mid- 1 953 
that he didn't think Vanderbilt's ace was 
anywhere near as good as had been re- 
ported. "All Native Dancer has done,” 
Arcaro said, "is go around beating the 
same horses, and most of the time car- 
rying equal weight. . . . Would you call 
him a great horse?" 

And then, just before the 5112,600 
American Derby at Washington Park, 


Guerin drew u 10-day riding suspension 
while winning with Porterhouse at Sar- 
atoga. It was to be the only time he 
would miss a ride on Native Dancer. 
"I almost cried,” he said. "It wasn't 
the money: it was just the great thrill of 
riding him." 

With Guerin out. Trainer Bill Winfrey 
went to Vanderbilt with two names: Ar- 
caro and Teddy Atkinson. The million- 
aire owner, a man with a silver star won 
as a PT-boat officer in World War II, a 
keen sense of humor and a fondness for 
sloppy hats, ended up with the detractor. 
Arcaro. "Oh, oh,” said Arcaro. “If I lose 
with him I’ll be the biggest bum in the 
world." Then he took the Dancer on a 
trial spin and allowed, "He's a big pow- 
erful animal." At Washington Park of- 
ficials canceled the show betting, prompt- 
ing Columnist Red Smith to write in 
the New York Herald Tribune: "The stur- 
dy old American virtues of avarice, stu- 
pidity and parsimony, qualities that have 
won for racetrack operators the warm 
affections which the public ordinarily 
reserves for pawnbrokers and dogcatch- 
ers, were gloriously exemplified. . . ." 
(Washington Park officials, mindful of 
the 546,012 minus show pool Native 
Dancer had created earlier in the Preak- 
ness, ignored Mr. Smith.) 

When Native Dancer won the Amer- 
ican Derby by two lengths — he could 
have won by 10 — Arcaro changed his 
opinion. "I guess the Dancer's about 
everything they say," Eddie allowed. 

On the day of the Derby there was no 
sense of impending disaster. Guerin was 
as nervous as usual, but he knew the but- 
terflies would be gone as soon as he 
mounted the big gray. It has been said 
of Eric Guerin that he was, and may 
still be, the best sit-still guy riding, im- 
possible to panic into making a bad move 
and utterly fearless when it comes time 
to shift into a quicker gear. "I just fol- 
low orders," he always said. "I'm pret- 
ty good at that. I figure most of the 


time the trainer knows the horse better 
than anyone else. So I just do whatever 
the man tells me.” 

In the same field were Dark Star and 
Money Broker, and neither figured to 
do much. Dark Star, who would go off 
at 25 to I, was owned by Captain Har- 
ry Guggenheim, a former ambassador 
to Cuba who had bought him by mis- 
take. Guggenheim had looked at two 
brown colts bred by Warner L. Jones 
Jr., picked out one and by mistake picked 
up the other. When Jones offered to 
make a switch, Guggenheim said, “Nev- 
er mind. I've got this one now and I 
kind of like him." 

A speed horse. Dark Star flew from 
the gate under the urging of Henry Mo- 
reno, took the lead on the rail and was 
out in front of any trouble as the horses 
passed the stands for the first time. 
Back in the pack. Native Dancer loafed 
into the first turn when, suddenly, Mon- 
ey Broker swerved over and crashed into 
him. 

“He just didn't want to run early,” 
Guerin said. “And when he didn't want 
to run, he didn't run. All I could have 
done was put the whip to him, and if I 
had the trainer and the owner would 
have thought 1 had gone crazy. I'd nev- 
er really whipped him before." 

Al Popara, on Money Broker, would 
forever claim that the bumping was 
accidental. 

"He nailed me deliberately,” Guerin 
was reported to have said two days af- 
ter the race. “I looked him straight in 
the eye going into the turn. I knew that 
he was going to do it before he hit my 
colt." ( Guerin now denies the quote and 
disclaims any unfriendly feelings for Po- 
para.) 

Critics have always contended that 
Guerin, who won the Kentucky Derby 
with Jet Pilot in 1947, should have re- 
alized that a foul call in the Derby was 
as rare as a mint julep in Moscow and 
that he therefore should have forced Na- 
tive Dancer closer to the lead to avoid 
expected batterings. Which is like blam- 
ing a man for accidentally falling out of 
a I Oth story window on the grounds 
that he knew the sidewalk was made of 
concrete. 

"The actual bumping didn't bother 
me," Guerin went on to his new friend 
at Hialeah. “It's what it did that hurt. It 
turned my horse around and he ended 
up on the heels of the horse inside us. 

I had to take him up sharply.” 


But Native Dancer recovered on the 
backstretch and went on to pass Straight 
Face. Swinging wide coming around 
the turn for home, Guerin tried to 
save ground by ducking inside at the 
head of the stretch, but he found the 
way blocked and was forced to the out- 
side once more. 

Years later Vanderbilt would tell Ar- 
thur Daley of The New York Times: "I 
disagree that the race was lost in the 
early stages. The Dancer had overcome 
it and moved back into contention. Com- 
ing around the last turn, though. Eric 
lost confidence in the horse and began 
cutting corners. He dropped to the in- 
side instead of swinging wide as he al- 
ways did before. In thinking back on it, 
I find myself wondering if he got pan- 
icky — I never said this to anyone be- 
fore — and reacted as if it had become a 
life or death proposition. He should have 
said to himself, ‘This isn't an ordinary 
horse. This is the Dancer. He can still 
win from the outside.' " 

Native Dancer almost made it in spite 
of the early problems. "I put the whip 
to him," Guerin said. "He had never 
felt it that way before and he really flew. 
He saw the other horse in front of him 
and he just leveled off and went after 
him." At the wire it was Dark Star by 
a head. After the race. Native Dancer 
for the first time missed the winner's cir- 
cle; his groom claimed that the horse 
was profoundly affected. 

“I think then he realized what had 
happened," Guerin said. "It's really 
strange: until that day he was the la- 
ziest horse in a workout you could find — 
always playing, never serious. If he didn't 
have another horse to work with, he 
just wouldn't work. And if the other 
horse stopped, he'd stop." 

One story goes that Native Dancer, 
ever curious, once spent a morning work- 
out watching a pair of steeplechasers tak- 
ing jumps. A few mornings later, as the 
early sun caused the furlong poles to 
cast long shadows across the track. Na- 
tive Dancer apparently decided to try 
what he had seen the other horses do- 
ing. Each time he came to a shadow, he 
jumped it. 

"But there was no more foolishness 
after the Derby," Guerin said. "From 
that moment on, whatever you asked 
him to do in a workout he did." 

For Native Dancer that one trip past 
the winner's circle was enough. He went 
on to win the Preakness and the Bel- 


mont Stakes, and then seven more races, 
and finally was retired to stud as a 4-ycar- 
old after a bruised foot ended his rac- 
ing days. Guerin, tall for a jockey at 
5 , 4 ,r and forever fighting his weight, 
went on riding. Both were named to 
the National Museum of Racing Hall 
of Fame: the horse in 1963, the jockey 
last year. 

"Eric never retired, but because of 
weight problems the last few years he 
hasn't been riding that much." says 
Trainer George Poole, who has given 
Guerin many of his recent rides. Last 
year the jockey went to the post but 90 
times, won nine. 

"He didn't ride much because he was 
too heavy," Poole said. "But now he's 
down to where he should be and I use 
him because I think he is just as good 
as he ever was. He knows where he is 
going in a race and he seldom gets into 
trouble. And after he gets off a horse, 
he can tell you something. I've been 
around for 45 years, and as far as I'm con- 
cerned he’s the best there is at inform- 
ing you about a horse he has ridden. 
The young breed of trainers apparently 
look upon him as a thing of the past, 
but he hasn't lost anything. He's strong 
and fit and he can ride with the best of 
them. But people like a winner and he 
hasn't won much lately because he hasn't 
ridden much lately. Let him win a few. 
Then you'll see.” 

In the meantime, Guerin takes the 
mounts he can get and he keeps on with 
the stringent diet he’s followed all his 
adult life: for breakfast a poached egg, 
one slice of diet toast and half a cup of 
coffee. No lunch. And for dinner o.ie 
small piece of lean meat, a vegitajle 
and a salad with no dressing. He works 
horses almost every morning. 

"I'm fit and I'm strong," he said. "I 
don't think I've lost anything. People 
have been retiring me for 15 years, but 
I love to ride too much to quit. Some- 
day, but not now. I've even beaten the 
steam box.” 

Now that he spends most of his time 
around Miami, he uses the Florida sun 
to sweat off pounds. Each day when 
the sun is shining, he puts on two shirts 
and a jacket, climbs into his car, rolls 
up the windows and sits there. 

"I never drive anywhere," he said. 
"I just get a good sexy book or a Read- 
er's Digest and read. 1 lose three or four 
pounds like nothing." He laughed. “It's 
no sweat.” end 
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U S S R. Illinois high school distance slur CRAIG 
VIRGIN posted a 13:58.2 win in the 5.000 meters. 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week July 23-30 


ARCHERY — Tilt 

ors in the worl . ... 

while the American women finished second, behind 
i he Soviet Union. LINDA MYERS of York. Pa. 
won the women's individual title over Valentina 
Kovpan of the U.S.S.R. 

football The MIAMI DOLPHINS showed ihcy 
had iheir problems, but eventually downed the 1973 
College All-Stars 14-3 in Chicago (page 14). 

The SAN FRANCISCO 49crs. led by second-year 
Mississippi State quarterback JOE REED, beat the 
New England Patriots 20-7 in the pro football Hall 
of Fame game in Canton. Ohio. JIM PARKER. JOE 
SCHMIDT and RAYMOND BERRY were induct- 
ed into the NFL shrine. 

GOLF TOM WEISKOPF heal Forrest Fezler by two 
strokes in ihe $175,000 Canadian Open in Montre- 
al. He finished with a 10-undcr-par 278 for the $35.- 
000 first pri/c and raised his year's winnings to S206.- 
027. second best on the tour. 

For the second straight year SANDRA PALMER 
and JANE BLALOCK won the Lady Angelo's 
LPGA Four-Ball tournament in Mashpce. Mass. 
Tied al Ihe end of 54 holes at a 10-undcr-par 206 
wiih Sally Little and Jan Fcrraris. the pair clinched 
ihe S4.800 first prize when Palmer birdied the sud- 
den-death playolf first hole. 

HARNESS racing — In a Hamblctoniatt preview 
KNIGHTLY WAY ($2.80 and $2,401. driven by 
John Simpson Jr., won Ihe S52.330 Founders Gold 
Cup for 3-ycnr-old trotters nl Vernon Downs (N.Y.). 
Knightly Way took iwo straight heals, winning by- 
sis lengths over Volstar Hanover and five lengths 
over Placate. 

HORSE RACING Ridden by Bill Pyers. U.S. -owned 
and French-trained DAHLIA became the first 3- 
year-old filly to capture the $292,500 King George 
and Queen Elizabeth Stakes. England's richest race. 
She beat favorite Rhcingold by six lengths. 

Honky Star crossed (be finish line first, but IRISH 
SONNET ($11.40) was declared ihe winner of Ihe 
S 104.845 Sorority at Monmouth Park in Oceanport. 
N.J. when judges upheld a protest made by Irish 
Sonnet’s jockey. Braulio Baeza. that Honky Star had 
interfered at Ihe quarter pole. 

motor sports JACKIE STEWART, driving a 
Tyrcll Ford, gained a record-breaking 26th Formu- 
la I victory by winning the Dutch Grand Prix. in 
Zandvoort. Netherlands. He beat out his teammate 
Francois Cevcrt with an average of 1 14.35 mph for 
192.1 1 miles. The race was marred by the death of 
Britain's Roger Williamson, who went over the safe- 
ty rail on ihe eighth lap. Emerson Fittipaldi, in a 


JPS Lotus, withdrew after one lap due to the slight 
ankle injuries sustained in an accident during qual- 
ifying the day before. Stewart leads Fittipaldi in 
Grand Prix points 51 to 41. 

In his 1 53rd career victory. RICH ARD PETTY cap- 
tured the S60.000 Pennsylvania 500 at Pocono In- 
ternational Raceway. Driving an STP Dodge. Petty 
averaged I 32.781 mph. a Irack record for slock cars. 
He finished 16 seconds ahead of Larry Hartman of 
South Zanesville. Ohio, also in a Dodge. 

TENNIS— EVONNE GOOLAGONG defeated Rena- 
ta Tumanova 6 3. 6 3 for the women's singles title 
of the Czechoslovakia International Open in Prague. 
She later teamed with fellow Australian ROBERT 
HOWE lo defeat Bulgarians Stoyan Velev and Yu- 
lia Bcrbcrina 6 4. 6 3 for the mixed doubles crown. 
Czechoslovakia's FRANTISEK PALA topped 
Janos Benyik 8-6. 5-7. 6-3. 6 I lor the men's indi- 
vidual event. 

Third-seeded ARTHUR ASHE won his first major 
tournament since April w ith a 6 4. 6 -2 victory over 
Tom Okkcr. in the S75.000 Washington Star-News 
International Open. 

CHRIS EVERT defeated second-seeded Linda Tiic- 
ro 6-0. 6 0 to win the Marie O. Clark Memorial 
Tournament in Cleveland. Evert's victory earned her 
ihe $5,000 winner's prize. 


Olympic champion ANNFLIE EHRHART broke 
her own world record of 12.5 in the 100-meter hur- 
dles by .2 second in Dresden. East Germany. 
Belgian F.MIEL PUTTEMANS ran the second- fast- 
est Iwo miles in history with an 8: 16,4 in Stockholm- 
beating Kenya's Ben Jipcho by .07 second. Pulte- 
mans' time was 2.4 seconds slower than Ihe world 
record set last year by Lasse Viren, Finland's double 
Olympic champion. 

mileposts HIRED: As player-coach of the WHA 
Chicago Cougars, three-time NHL All-Star PAT 
STAPLETON, for a reported SI million, five-year 


INJURED Minnesota Viking Safely KARL KAS- 
SULKE. in a motorcycle accident in Minnetonka. 
Minn. He is listed in critical condition. 

NAMED: As coach of the ABA Utah Stars. JOE 
MULLANEY, 46. head conch of the Kentucky Col- 
onels for the past two seasons. He replaces 
LA DELL ANDERSEN. 42, who becomes athletic 
director al Utah State. 

NAMED: As recipient of the Maurice Stokes me- 
morial award for courage and determination. WIL- 
LIS REED, of Ihe New York Knicks. 

NAMED: As general manager of the Kentucky Col- 
onels. GENE RHODES. 45. who was fired as head 
coach of the same ABA franchise in 1970. 
RETIRED: Three-time All-Pro Tight End JOHN 
MACKEY. 31. from professional football and ihe 
San Diego Chargers. Voted in 1971 the NFL's best 
light end of all time. Mackey played for the Bal- 

was traded to San Diego. 

RETIRED: Former world steeplechase record- 
holder KERRY O'BRIEN. 27. of Australia 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



MARCIA THAYNE, a 

high school teacher in 
Salt Lake City, cap- 
tured an unprecedented 
fifth straight Utah 
Women's Amateur golf 
title with a 230 for 54 
holes. She edged Janet 
Thurgood, women's 
athletic director at the 
University of Utah, by 
a stroke. 




GLORIA PORTER and CHUCK COLLINGWOOD 

were the women's and men's overall winners at 
the National Parachuting championships in 
Tahlequah, Okla. Porter was a member of the 
1972 U.S. Parachuting Team and was a bronze 
medal-winner in the world championships last 
year. Collingwood was also a 1972 national 
squad member. Both earned their victories by 
compiling the highest combined scores in free- 
style and accuracy events and will compete for 
the U.S. in the Adriatic Cup in Portoroz, Yu- 
goslavia in September 1973. 



JAMES TATON, six, Of 
Denver, established a 
world age-group high- 
jump mark in an AAU 
meet in Lakewood. 
Colo. His 3'2" cHort 
broke the old record 
of 2'8" set m 1972. 
YoungTaton had never 
jumped in competition 
before. He will enter the 
first grade this fall. 



TED MUMBY, 76, Of 

Watsonville, Calif., set 
four Senior World 
Olympics records. In 
his class (75-79) he 
threw the javelin 45' 10" 
and put the shot 
24'8i/ 2 ". He broke the- 
med's (70-74) 1 00- me- 
ter freestyle swim rec- 
ord with 2:39.0 and 
long-jumped I0'7". 



JOEY PORTER, a senior 
at South Natchcz-Ad- 
ams High in Natchez, 
Miss., pitched his team 
to the state champion- 
ship with three no-hit- 
ters and nine shutouts. 
He has compiled a 
streak of 80 straight 
scoreless innings over 
two years. This year he 
gave up only 19 hits. 
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19 T H H OLE 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


FLOW GENTLY 

Sirs: 

Gwilym Brown'sfincarticle Oh, How Gent- 
ly Flows This Don (July 23) partially makes 
up for an almost total lack of the recogni- 
tion due one of football's finest fellows. 

I can still picture No. 13 slithering through 
the Oakland secondary, clutching Namath's 
bullet and tumbling to the turf on that damp 
December night. Howard Cosell tried to get 
excited and so did Frank Gifford. But they, 
like the Jets, got lost in the Raiders' rush to 
the playoffs. Don Maynard had become the 
alltime pro football pass receiver, but few 
stopped to say "congratulations." 

Edward M. Smith 

Arlington. Va. 

Sirs: 

Concerning yourarticlc on Don Maynard: 
he may have 632 receptions, but how can 
one justifiably put Maynard and his other 
AFL cohorts in the same class with those 
NFL reception leaders. Most of Maynard's 
receptions were made against minor-lcaguc- 
caliber football teams in the old AFL. Con- 
sidering the competition that Ray Berry had 
in the NFL for 13 years. Berry's record is 
phenomenal. 

Gorden Blain 

Harrisburg. Pa. 

Sirs: 

The subject of an article on the game's all- 
time top receiver should be Lance Afworth, 
who holds records for seven consecutive 
1 ,000- yard seasons and receptions in 96 con- 
secutive games. Compared to Lance, Don 
Maynard lacks more than blocking ability 
and overall team play. 

Statistically, he trails Alworth in recep- 
tions per year (45.1 to 49.3). in yardage per 
reception (18.7 to 18.9), in yardage per year 
(844 to 933) and in touchdowns per year (6.3 
to 7.7). 

Don Maynard is superior to Lance Al- 
worth only in longevity. 

Dave PrinTKI 

Toledo 

MUSIC MAN 

Sirs: 

Barry McDermott's article Bend an Ear to 
Billy's Music (July 23) was absolutely su- 
perb. As a somewhat devout member of the 
Chicago Cub fan populace, I was really as- 
tonished to even stumble on a piece of pro- 
Cub literature in a national magazine. It re- 
assured me that there arc Cub rooters 
elsewhere. 

John Hall 

Aurora, III. 


Sirs: 

It's about time somebody recognized Bil- 
ly Williams. For 13 years he has been con- 
sistent in every aspect of the game. He has 
hit 368 home runs, has over 2,320 lifetime 
hits and has driven in 1,250 runs. He also 
holds the NL record of playing 1,117 con- 
secutive games, a mark that 1 doubt will ever 
be broken. Billy Williams deserves Most 
Valuable Player of the last decade. 

Jim Esslinc.er 

St. Louis 

BLOOD AND SWEAT 

Sirs: 

In your otherwise excellent article about 
pre-spring conditioning programs for college 
football (A Case of Volunteer— or Else, July 
23) you twice make the statement that this 
type of activity doesn't go on in the Ivy 
League. While the assumption that lack of 
spring practice makes winter drills unneces- 
sary would seem valid, it is just not true. I 
attended Yale in 1967-71 and prepared for 
two seasons on the varsity level at virtually 
mandatory conditioning sessions at the 
Payne Whitney gym on campus. 

Weight lifting and conditioningdrills were 
under the direct supervision of Head Coach 
Carmen Cozza and his football staff. All of 
us were "encouraged" to play handball af- 
ter those sessions. On more than one occa- 
sion coaches told me to shave or get my hair 
cut. To my knowledge only football players 
participated in these sessions. I have no rea- 
son to believe that things are done any dif- 
ferently in New Haven today. 

Bryce Ahlstrom 

West Brewster, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Many thanks to SI for putting the off-sea- 
son physical-conditioning programs into 
proper perspective. 

The St. Petersburg Times' laudable efforts 
to expose the seamy side of college football 
were tarnished by a good deal of inaccurate 
reporting and by unfairly singling out one 
school, Florida State. The Times has led Flo- 
ridians to believe unheard-of tortures were 
occurring at FSU while other schools gave 
players a warm teddy bear for the winter. 

An accusing finger should be pointed at 
the NCAA for its vague rules that mean 
almost anything goes in these programs. 

H, H. De Beaubien 

Winter Park, Fla. 

TEARS 

Sirs: 

My sincere congratulations to Robert H. 
Boyle for his splendid article Buy Now and 
continued 
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It has the same type of steering system as the racing 
Ferrari . . . 
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911... 
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19TH MOLE continued 


Cry Later (July 23). I hope that other states 
will follow the lead of California. Vermont 
and Maine in passing legislation that will halt 
the encroachment of the greedy land devel- 
opers. 

As you pointed out, not all developers arc 
bad. Many sincerely attempt to make the re- 
maining open spaces useful as well as enjoy- 
able to all. 

Frederick H. Hart 

La Mesa, Calif. 

Sirs: 

If Pulitzer Prizes are being given for bril- 
liantly written exposes of illicit land devel- 
opment projects, I nominate Robert H. 
Boyle. Buy Now and Cry Later should be re- 
quired reading for anyone over 40. And the 
magazine is to be congratulated for publish- 
ing such articles of revelation. 

Janet M. Tenney 

Truro, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Thanks so much for Robert H. Boyle's ar- 
ticle. It is obvious that of all man's activ- 
ities, his use of land has the most far-reach- 
ing impact on the environment. And of all 
man’s land-use activities, the booming 
growth of the land-sales industry represents 
the most serious threat to our dwindling land 
resources. Hopefully, Sports Illustrated 
will continue to inform its readers on sub- 
jects such as this, and by doing so help to 
keep the word “resource’' a part of the 
English language. 

Mark Wexler 

North Hollywood, Calif. 

HURRAH 

Sirs: 

Three cheers for Dan Jenkins' article on 
the British Open ( His First Hurrah, July 23). 
Having long admired Tom Weiskopf as a 
golfer, this story doubled my appreciation 
of him. It ranks as Si's best article since I 
began reading the magazine. 

Jim Conwell 

McMurray, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Dan Jenkins has made me shed a few tears 
for poor old Jack Nicklaus, the “walking 
corporation." All poor, over-the-hill Jack 
has done this year is win four tournaments 
and remain one of the top money-winners 
on the pro tour. 

Lee Davis 

Birmingham 

IN A NUTSHELL 

Sirs: 

In Scorecard (July 2) you mention Ben 
Drisko's recent suggestion that rowing in 
unison may be the wrong approach in com- 
petitive crew racing. Your discussion certain- 
ly is "offbeat." The shell does not leap 
continued 
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ahead "as the eight men dig their oars into 
the water simultaneously." It slows down. 
During the "arresting interval" between 
strokes, the hull velocity is as much as 25' i 
greater than the average or "constant com- 
ponent." These peculiar effects are a conse- 
quence of the motion of the oarsmen on their 
slides during the stroke and run. Although a 
precise description requires some mathemat- 
ics, these effects are obvious to anyone who 
has ever watched a crew race. 

1 ncidentally, even overlooking the obvious 
problems of timing and coordination, the 
Drisko "octapede" style won’t work. The 
shell would have to be slightly longer to al- 
low the crew to execute the peculiar motions 
he suggests without interfering with one an- 
other. The longer boat would develop a 
somewhat higher drag. The turning moments 
resulting from time-varying unbalanced 
forces on cither side of the shell would ne- 
cessitate continuous steering corrections, 
with added drag penalties. Also, the stern 
oarsmen would be rowing in the puddles 
from the bow oars. Furthermore, it can be 
shown that the crew would have to row at a 
higher beat using the Drisko technique in or- 
der to deliver the same thrust as with the clas- 
sical in-unison style. Therefore the octapede 
style is less efficient. These arguments are pre- 
sented in detail in a paper submitted for the 
AS ME Symposium on Mechanics in Sport 
to be held in Detroit in the fall. 

Daniel L. Pope 

Chester, N .J. 

Sirs: 

Mr. Drisko’s idea of having oarsmen in 
an eight row sequentially was tried in Eng- 
land in 1929 by the London Rowing Club. 
The technique, dubbed the "syncopating 
eight." did not work. In order to row in this 
fashion the boat itself had to be lengthened 
to prevent pairs from interfering with each 
other while in differing position throughout 
the stroke cycle. 

Jack H. Frailey 

MIT. Crew Coach 

Cambridge. Mass. 

THE WOMEN (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

Your excellent series of articles on the role 
of women in athletics (May 28 el set/. I 
prompted my writing you concerning the 
steps being taken by the California Legis- 
lature to give female students equal oppor- 
tunity to participate in athletic programs in 
public schools. The California State Senate 
is considering Senate Bill 1227, which I au- 
thored; it will affect public elementary 
schools, high schools and community col- 
leges. A companion bill applies to univer- 
sities and colleges. It has just passed the Sen- 
ate Education Committee and will be voted 
on in the near future. 

The thrust of both bills is to require that 

continued 
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19TH HOLE continued 


Jock itch (orchafing, rash, itching, sweating) 

shouldn’t be treated lightly. 


If your groin, thighs, 
or buttocks suffer from 
redness, rash, chafing, 
soreness, excessive 
perspiration, or Jock Itch 
(Tinea cruris), then you 
need medicated Cruex':'. 

Cruex provides fast 
relief. It soothes itchy, 
inflamed skin. Absorbs 
perspiration. Helps 
cushion aga:nst further 
irritation. And. because 
it's medicated. Cruex is 
strong enough to help 
prevent the f jngous 
infection that can develop 
when these annoying 
symptoms are improperly 
treated. 
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on powder, it penetrates 
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so you avoid the sting and 
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schools and colleges provide equal oppor- 
tunities for athletic participation for female 
and male students. More important, public 
funds will have to be allocated equally to ath- 
letic programs for male and female students, 
with allowances being made for differences 
in the cost of various athletic programs. 

Mlkvyn M. Dymallv 
California State Senator 

Sacramento 

Sirs: 

This is in reply to a letter (July 9) from 
James Day, President of the Athletic Asso- 
ciation of Canada West University, concern- 
ing selective athletic competition for women. 
Mr. Day states his refusal to provide a pro- 
gram for women's ice hockey, which he finds 
"not appropriate." As part-time goaltcndcr 
for Brown University's women's ice hockey 
team (the Pandas), I am moved to disagree. 

For 10 years the Pandas have been lacing 
up and taking to the ice, thus making us the 
oldest American women's collegiate ice 
hockey team. Admittedly the beginnings 
were modest, with many of the women strug- 
gling on worn figure skates and making do 
with limited ice time, equipment, coaching 
and competition. We were virtually ignored 
by the male-dominated university athletic 
department. Despite the poor conditions, 
the Pandas continued to play. 

But the times, thankfully, are changing. 
The men's and women’s athletic departments 
have merged into a single unit- The Pandas 
now enjoy a workable budget, more ice time, 
a multiple coaching staff, uniforms, an or- 
ganized intercollegiate schedule (against 
teams from Colby, Cornell and Loyola of 
Montreal, among others) and arc getting 
some much-needed publicity. 

Perhaps Mr. Day and others should peel 
the blinders off their eyes and realize that 
for some women "icing" means more than 
the sweet stuff on top of cake. 

Tina Brubaker 

Providence 

VICARIOUS RECOVERY 

Sirs: 

After losing our 14th straight Little League 
game, it was refreshing to read Bill Vecck's 
comments in Scorecard (July 9): "Little 
League . . . exists for parents who are try- 
ing vicariously to recover an ability of their 
own that never really existed." I knew there 
had to be a reason for me to stand out in 
95' weather and try to teach baseball to 
1 0-year-olds. May his wooden leg get 
termites. 

Don Merker 

Raytown, Mo. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Timi & Like Building. Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 
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